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British Politics Preceding the 
American Revolution* 


By Joun W. WiLkes 


I 1688 the legitimate Stuart monarch of England was forced to 
abdicate his throne. It is only too common to say that this fact 
has colored all succeeding English history. That fact cannot, how- 
ever, be overemphasized, especially in relation to eighteenth-century 
English politics. The change of monarchs was not the important 
event. The domination of parliament over the king was not appar- 
ent to immediately succeeding decades, for this became clear only 
over the long period of time.' The really pressing problem for the 
next three generations was how to establish an executive powerful 
enough to administer the laws of parliament, but not strong enough 
to endanger the liberties of Englishmen and the rights of parlia- 
ment. In other words, parliament recognized that some executive 
power was necessary, even vital, at the very time the parliamentary 
leaders were reducing the king’s position. It was this dilemma 
which formed the critical problem for all eighteenth-century 
politicians. How could the partially decapitated government be 
made to function smoothly? 

*Delivered at the Conference of Early American History at the Henry FE. Hunt- 
ington Library, February 9, 1957. 


'For a more complete, recent discussion of these matters, see Lucile Pinkham, 
William Ill and the Respectable Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), and Robert 
Walcott, English Politics in the Early 18th Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 
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Any understanding of English politics before the American 
Revolution must, therefore, base itself upon the political answers 
to the question of the nature of the executive. It is quite clear that 
the Revolution of 1688 did not really impair the old royal preroga- 
tive in certain fields: for example, army command, ecclesiastical 
appointments, and the details of foreign policy. These functions 
remained securely in royal hands until the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is rather in the area of domestic affairs and especially 
financial matters that a new executive had to be established. 

A further complication arose from the existence of political 
parties before and during the reign of James II. These parties had 
grown to express the opinions of the political leaders and voters 
either in favor of the king’s prerogative or against it. When the 
revolution limited the area of royal authority, the real reason for 
their alignment was largely settled. Institutions, nevertheless, die 
slowly. Habits of political organization are extremely tenacious. 
Men eling to their established methods of political expression. The 
men of the turn of the eighteenth century were no exception. They 
neither realized that the particular organization of Whigs and 
‘Tories was outmoded, nor understood that new party organization 
could be utilized in the establishment of the missing executive 
power. The political leaders, consequently, retained their pre- 
revolution form of Whigs, pro-revolution Tories, and pro-king 
Tories. 

This last group, the Tories who favored royal prerogative and 
power, were clearly a minority of the political leaders and in the 
country at large. Their views on the legitimate powers of the 
monarch were unpopular, so, in spite of other public-pleasing 
doctrines such as defense of the Anglican Establishment, peaceful 
foreign policy, and opposition to special privileges for the com- 
mercial interests, they made it possible for the Whig politicians to 
fix firmly in the public mind the association between Tory and 
Jacobite. The political ineptness of these Tories was clearly illus- 
trated during their one real chance to gain power during the last 
four years of the reign of Queen Anne. The anti-revolution and 
pro-revolution groups of Tories failed to compromise the issues 
of the power and person of the monarch between them. Henry St. 
John’s personal ambition to dominate the government merely 
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accentuated the real and deep split within the party.* Robert 
Harley, who perhaps saw the need for reconciliation, did not 
possess the physical strength or mental acumen to outmaneuver his 
more brilliant and more extreme colleague. In 1714, therefore, the 
‘Tory Party suffered a complete and total defeat which was demon- 
strated for all to see in the quiet accession of King George I." 

The Tory Party did not survive this crushing defeat. Its members 
split into its two major parts, then called Hanoverian Tories and 
Jacobite Tories. The latter were completely unacceptable to the 
large majority of politically conscious Englishmen. St. John 
(newly created Viscount Bolingbroke) and other leaders fled the 
country. Probably even more important, Harley (by then Earl of 
Oxford) was incapable of reorganizing the Hanoverian section of 
the party into a solid unit. Because he was lodged in the Tower 
under charges of treason and because the whole party was con- 
demned by the Jacobite charge, the average member retreated to 
his own area and joined small groups of Tories on the basis of local 
interests. These men dreamed of their lost power, but remained 
quiet lest they follow Oxford into the courts. Only when their 
local interests were in danger did these country Tories become 
vocal or try to exert national influence. For the next fifty years 
the Tory Party remained thus, a name without a body. It was 
reduced to a collection of small groups whose importance lay 
almost entirely in local or county affairs. Though all ‘Tories talked 
the common language of W hig corruption on the national scale, 
they seldom cooperated against the Whigs. They remained isolated 
groups led by one nobleman or another. 

If the status of the Tory Party is relatively easy to discern, the 
condition of the Whig Party is much more complicated. During 
the reign of William III the Whig leaders sought to consolidate 
the victory won over the monarch in 1689 with the passage of 
such measures as the Toleration Act and the Act of Settlement.‘ 

2William Thomas Morgan, English Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, 1702-1710 (New Haven, 1920), pp. 355-401. 

*Keith Grahame Feiling, The Second Tory Party, 1714-1832 (London, 1938), 
presents the opposing view that the Tory Party had continuity through the century. 

‘David Ogg, England in the Reigns of James Il and William II] (Oxford, 1955), 


pp. 222-280, 319-344, 459-509. These are perhaps the pages which present the best 
discussion of the men and parties during the reign of William. 
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These and the other bills expressed the long established aims of 
most Whigs; therefore, by 1707 and the Act of Union they had 
completed their program. There were no new ideas to weld the 
Whigs together, Their one common goal was to defend the revolu- 
tionary settlement by means of the Hanoverian succession to the 
crown, During the reign of Queen Anne this internal weakness of 
the Whigs showed in the rivalries of the various Whig leaders for 
political positions. Even the war which all segments originally 
favored became a political pawn within the party.’ The positions 
of Lord Godolphin and the Duke of Marlborough were under- 
mined by jealous colleagues, and because they were so intimately 
associated with the w ar, the war too became doubtful. This intra- 
Whig competition for political power played directly into the 
hands of the ‘Tories. In 1710 the Tories, utilizing Whig differences, 
ousted them from office and elected a Tory parliament. The losses 
were a severe shock to the Whigs who found sufficient wit to call 
a truce in their squabbles and fight the common foe. 

When events of July 1714 provided a favorable chance, the 
Whigs were ready to move.’ The death of Anne returned them to 
power as the overwhelming majority on the Regency Council. 
The arrival of George I in September confirmed them in control of 
the Privy Council and as ministers of the king. The exhilarating 
experience of actually jailing ‘Tories and the ill-conceived rebellion 
of 1715 gave an unwarranted appearance of unity to the Whigs. In 
reality, they had no sooner consolidated themselves in power than 
the old intra- party rivalries began. Marlborough was generally 
disliked and feared. Lord Townshend and his brother-in-law Sir 
Robert Walpole were ambitious to replace the great Whig lords 
represented by the Duke of Sunderland, Earl Stanhope, and their 
allies (Lord Carteret, James Craggs, and others). These, in turn, 
recognizing the ability and ambition of Townshend, Walpole, and 
their vocally dangerous friend William Pulteney, were determined 
to be rid of them.’ In 1717 Sunderland and Stanhope forced Town- 


‘George Macaulay Trevelyan, England Under Queen Anne: The Peace and the 
Protestant Succession (London, 1934), Hl, 33-43. 


‘Ibid., pp. 291-321. See also J. H. Plumb, Sir Robert Walpole, the Making of a 
Statesman (London, 1956), for the Whig Party reactions in 1714. 


"Trevelyan, II, 232-242. 
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shend and Walpole from office over a petty disagreement on the 
conduct of foreign affairs with regard to Austria. A clear split in 
Whig ranks was thus plain for all to see. 

During the next three years all went well, but the economic and 
financial situation which arose with the vast inflation of stocks, 
commonly called the South Sea Bubble, made it necessary for 
Walpole to be reconciled. He was the one man in the Whig Party 
with popularly recognized ability in economic matters. W hile 
Sunderland, Craggs, and others were profiting immensely, they 
realized things were out of control, Walpole and Tow nshend thus 
returned to the government, but they were still only tolerated. 
The financial collapse which followed in 1721 gave Walpole his 
opportunity. Since it was accompanied by the death of Stanhope, 
Craggs, and several lesser members of the “old guard,’ Walpole 
and Townshend easily dominated the political scene, They under- 
took the parliamentary defense of Sunderland, not to save him 
but to save the Whig name. It was expedient to save the great lord. 
For a few months in 1722 the W hig Party was solidly behind the 
Norfolk squire. Neither Walpole nor Townshend, however, was 
the man to forget or forgive the events of 1717. Once the political 
repercussions of the financial crisis were safely in the past, the 
brothers-in-law began a consistent policy of consolid: ating all 
political and party power in their own hands. 

The death of the discredited Sunderland made matters easier, 
but the majority of Whigs still followed his friends.” Obviously 
followers of Stanhope and Craggs were easily removed, but from 
1722 until 1724 Sunderland’s friends remained. In 1724 Townshend 
and Walpole with their new political ally, the Duke of Newcastle, 
created a political crisis over a minor diplomatic matter and forced 
Lord Carteret to resign.” In rapid succession the lesser Sunderland 
Whigs, the Duke of Roxburghe, the Earl of Cadogan, and the Earl 
of Berkeley, followed Carteret out of office. Newcastle’s corre- 
spondence for the period is full of the plan to remove Carteret, and 
it is perfectly clear that Walpole and Townshend with the help of 


‘Charles B. Realey, The Early Opposition to Robert Walpole, 1720-1727 (Law- 
rence, Kansas, 1931), pp. 116-118. 


*Stebelton H. Nulle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle (Philadelphia, 
1931), pp. 162-165. 
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the wealth and position of Newcastle schemed for several months 
to get rid of Carteret as a major political force.'’ George I agreed 
to remove Carteret as Secretary of State only with the greatest 
reluctance, for the clever, German-speaking lord was his favorite 
minister. The king was, however, realistic enough to understand 
that he could not maintain any government without the financial 
ability of Walpole, which gave that minister such authority in the 
house of commons. This concession by the king marked the con- 
solidation of political control by the Walpole- Townshend group of 
Whigs. From that time on they moved to gain absolute power in 
every department. 

‘To the end of absolute control they refused to give a major 
office to their long-time friend William Pulteney, who in 1725, 
therefore, turned his considerable talents in the house of commons 
against the brothers-in-law. From 1725 until 1730 extremely 
important Whig lords went into opposition. The dukes of Bed- 
ford and Argyle, the Earl of Chesterfield, and lords Stair and 
Cobham led their friends, at various times, out of the government.” 
In the house of commons Sir John Barnard and his merchant friends 
generally opposed the ministry, especially on financial matters. 
The true reflection of Walpole’s political brilliance is shown in the 
way these men opposed the government, Fach one was provoked 
into leaving on a minor political issue or personal pique, so that 
they found it extremely difficult to find common grounds of 
opposition. Each leader and his friends formed a small group 
opposed to the ministry on certain matters, but not on all matters; 
foreign policy, domestic legislation, finances, appointments, privi- 
leges, or a host of other issues could provoke disagreement. Because 
they were such personal matters, not common interests of all, 
unified opposition did not exist. Moreover, each group carefully 
avoided association with the Tory members of parliament lest they 
be tainted with the chi arge of Jacobitism. Underlying the failures 
to achieve a unified opposition of Whigs lay the feeling that some- 
how and in some way the individual leader could come to terms 


\0Basil Williams, Carteret and Newcastle, A Contrast in Contemporaries (Cam- 
bridge, 1943) gives a full picture of the crisis. British Museum, Add. MSS, 32687 
reveals the extent to which Newcastle was involved. 

1B. M., Add. MSS, 32687, 35406, and 35423 contain many letters dealing with the 
departure of various ministers. 
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with Walpole and Townshend and thus return to the pleasures, 
perquisites, and profits of office. A united opposition would have 
destroyed this personal hope entirely until the time of a complete 
change of ministry.’” 

In 1727 Walpole finally achieved total ce in the 
ministry, even over low nshend. The new king, George II, disliked 
Walpole and Townshend because they had supported his father in 
the personal arguments of the royal family. George had therefore 
dismissed them from office. The many opposition leaders were 
overjoyed, but the joy soon faded. The king had selected his friend 
William Spencer Compton to form a new ministry, but he proved 
much too incompetent to lead in the settlement of the many per- 
sonal quarrels. No one was found capable of managing the 
exchequer or the house of commons. Walpole took advantage of 
Queen Caroline’s political realism, offered an increase of £ 100,000 
in the Civil List funds, and he was recalled to his old political office 
as a welcome relief from the disorder of a few days’ absence. Firmly 
reestablished and sure of the king’s support, Walpole jindertook 
the removal of his sole remaining rival, Lord Townshend. For a 
period of three years the two worked along, with Walpole assum- 
ing more and more authority in the area of foreign affairs which 
had previously been Tow nshend’s preserve.'’ In 1730 Townshend 
gave up the struggle and gracefully retired from political life to 
cultivate his turnips. Walpole was at last supreme and in command 
of the entire political scene. Townshend, who might possibly have 
organized the opposition, simply refused to exert himself, for he 
had lost interest in the “great game?’ 

From 1730 to 1733 Walpole had no opposition worthy of the 
name. Disorganization ruled outside the government, and within 
the ministry no one dared question the leader. In 1733 the first 
break in Walpole’s power appeared. It came from within the 
ministry, for the Duke of Newcastle backed by George II wanted 
to take an active part in the War of the Polish Succession. Walpole 
refused, and he had his way. Peace at any price was maintained, 


'2Personal likes and dislikes of the various Whig leaders for each other also played 
an important part in their inability to unite. 

18William Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole 

. (London, 1798), II, 535-695. Newcastle’s correspondence is full of the arrange- 
ments made before and after Townshend's retirement, B. M., Add. MSS, 32687. 
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and Austria went down to defeat before the revived power of 
France. England’s most powerful ally against the Bourbon threat 
was never able to recover the strategic losses in the Rhineland. In 
the peace negotiations, Walpole’s policy led England into an 
ignominious diplomatic defeat at the hands of Cardinal Fleury." 
This failure of an isolationist policy gave Newcastle the political 
courage he needed to start building up his own group of Whigs 
within and without the government. His wealth and local power 
in Sussex and Lincolnshire gave him an important basis on which to 
build. His friend Philip Yorke became Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
in 1737, and timid though he was he gave Newcastle a sense of 
strength and good advice.'’ Henry Pelham, Newcastle’s younger 
brother, a clever politician high in Walpole’s favor, made a third 
member of the leadership of the new group of Whigs. Finally, in 
1737 Queen Caroline died and Walpole lost that staunch voice in 
his support with the king. By 1738, therefore, Walpole’s security 
was menaced. 

The popularity of Walpole had been severely shaken in 1734 
with his sensible, but ineptly handled, excise tax policy. He was 
forced to give up his plans by public discontent.'" By 1738 the 
commercial interests were also outspokenly opposed to his peaceful 


foreign policy and were demanding war with Spain to protect 
their interests.'’ New young members of the house of commons 
like William Pitt and George Lyttelton took up these two sources 
of unrest and thundered their opposition from St. Stephen’s 
Chapel.'* Slowly all these formed an opposition whose only com- 


Arthur M. Wilson, French Foreign Policy during the Administration of Cardinal 
Fleury, 1726-1743 (Cambridge, Mass., 1936) discusses the whole negotiation sensibly. 

Philip C. Yorke, The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hard- 
wicke (Cambridge, 1913) makes clear the personal relationship between the two men. 

Basil Williams, “Duke of Newcastle and the Election of 1734? English Historical 
Review, Xl (1897), 448-488. 

‘Richard Pares, War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763 (Oxford, 1936) is 
the best general discussion of the relationship of the commercial interests and the 
Spanish war of 1739, but see also: Jean O. McLachlan, Trade and Peace with Old 
Spain, 1667-1750 (Cambridge, 1940); C. M. Andrews, “Anglo-French Commercial 
Rivalry, 1700-1750; American Historical Review, XX (1915); and H. W. V. Tem- 
perley, “Causes of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 1739) Transactions of the Royal Histor- 
ical Society, 3d Ser., IL (1gog). 

18Q). A. Sherrard, Lord Chatham: A War Minister in the Making (London, 1952) 


and J. H. Plumb, Chatham (London, 1953) are the two most recent biographies 
dealing with Pitt in these early years. 
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mon aim was to get rid of the aging Walpole. When, in 1739, he 
agreed to a declaration of war against Spain, he refused to pursue 
it with vigor. He brought no new blood into the government to 
help fight successfully, and he tied the hands of those who would do 
something. During 1740 and 1741 his health broke, and it was 
plain to all that he could not long stay in office. The once all- 
powerful minister had become a poor shadow of his greatness. Yet 
he retained his command in the commons, and he was feared by all 
politicians. The election of 1741 reflected the discontent among 
the voters of the country, for the various groups of opposition 
gained a rough equality with the Walpolites and Pelhamites in the 
commons.*” Feverish negotiations took place between Newcastle 
and several opposition leaders and between Walpole and others of 
the opposition. The end was in sight. 

In January 1742, Newcastle made an alliance with Carteret and 
Pulteney among the Whig opponents and with Samuel Sandys and 
Lord Gower among the Hanoverian Tory opponents. Walpole 
agreed to the solution, and he resigned in F ebruary with a peerage 
and a promise of safety from political charges of treason and cor- 
ruption. The new government was weak, and Lord Wilmington 
(the former Spencer Compton) served only as a compromise, 
impotent First Lord of the Treasury. Very quickly it was apparent 
to all that Carteret and Pulteney (created Earl of Bath), supported 
by Sandys, were determined to supercede Newcastle, Hardwicke, 
and Pelham.*’ The opposition was more violently split than ever, 
for the great enemy, Walpole, was no longer a common target. 
They were furious at Carteret and Bath for deserting the opposition, 
and they were irate at Newcastle for having ignored their own 
particular group in the formation of the new ministry.”' The years 
from 1742 to 1744, therefore, are perhaps the period of greatest 

‘John B. Owen, The Rise of the Pelhams (London, 1957), pp. 41 ff., has a fine 
analysis of the members of commons at this time. 


20William Coxe, Memoirs of the Administration of the Right Honourable Henry 
Pelham (London, 1829), I, go ff. 


“1A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont, ed. George H. Rose 
(London, 1831); Hist. MSS Comm., Manuscripts of the Earl of Egmont: Diary of 
the First Earl of Egmont (London, 1923); and, The Letters of Philip Dormer Stan 
hope, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, ed. Bonamy Dobrée (London, 1932). These 
sources contain much information on the dissatisfaction of the many men left out of 
office by the secret negotiations. 
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political disorganization in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

From the political charges and counter-charges, schemes and 
counter-schemes, deals and counter-deals emerged one solid fact 

Henry Pelham rose in political stature to the point where he 
was the one recognized leader in the country, but he had very 
few followers of his own. He had to rely on Newcastle’s friends 
and on some other group or groups with whom he could ally 
himself. In 1743 he became First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and leader of the house of commons. He quietly 
maneuvered to oust Carteret (who became Earl Granville in 1744) 
from office and to make new alliances to replace him.” In these 
negotiations he constantly had to consider his brother’s jealous 
and ambitious personality, for without Neweastle he was without 
income or local political strength, 


In December 1744, Pelham produced his new ministry, which 
excluded Granville and his friends but brought in Chesterfield, 
Bedford, Argyll, and others. The political history from 1744 to 
1754 is a story of the constant shuffle of the political groups, Whig 
or Hanoverian Tory, in and out of the government as personalities 
and events provoked crises, Pelham was a master at the careful, 
discreet negotiation, and until his death all went relatively well. 


The deceiving facade of Whig strength which he had created was 
clearly illustrated on his death in 1754. George was quite right 
when he said that he would have “no more peace. ’ During the next 
three years, group attacked group, and no ministry was able to 
carry on the government. Newcastle, Fox, Devonshire, or Pitt—it 
made no difference who headed the weak ministries.” Personal and 
group hatreds were too old and too deep to be quickly forgotten. 
Only the extreme war crisis of 1757 was able to force a respite. 
The calm took a typical eighteenth-century form: an alliance of 
the opposing Newcastle and Pitt groups against all others. New- 
castle brought parliamentary strength, prestige of high rank, and 
wealth, Pitt brought popular support gained through his ability to 


*2Qwen, Rise of the Pelhams, pp. 47 ff. 


The chaos is i rhaps best pictured in the following biographies: O. A. Sherrard, 
Lord Chatham: Pitt and the Seven Years War (London, 1955); Basil Williams, The 
Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (London, 1913); Thad W. Riker, Henry Fox, 
First Lord Holland (Oxford, 1911); Erich Eyck, Pitt Versus Fox: Father and Son, 
1735-1806 (London, 1950); and briefly in Plumb, Chatham. 
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arouse public feeling in speeches, great energy, and an over-all 
concept of the international issues at stake. It was a brilliant four- 
year government, but it did absolutely nothing to solve the political 
disorganization. Crisis and then brilliant military success simply 
forced the opposition leaders and groups to keep quiet and nurse 
their hatred. Newcastle remained jealous of Pitt, and Pitt retained 
his distrust and condescending attitude toward Newcastle. They 
remained leaders of separate groups. Clearly the first chance would 
be taken by all to return to the favorite game of politics-as-usual, 
with the momentary victor reaping the benefits of office.” 

A new element was introduced into the political scene in 1760. 
George II died, and his young heir George III ascended the throne. 
The young man had been largely isolated from the realities of 
political life, but he understood that his powers had limits. He 
never tried to go beyond these established limits, but he did provoke 
serious problems. Essentially, and with only rare exceptions, 
George I and George II had agreed politically with their ministers. 
No serious disagreement ever arose between them and ~ en 
Walpole, Henry Pelham, the Duke of Newcastle, William Pitt, « 
whoever was head of the ministry. They got their desires iene 
the ministers who controlled parliament. In fact, this older gener- 
ation of political leaders, in or out of office, represented a conserva- 
tive force which was more or less content with England as it 
existed, and so were the two monarchs. George III, however, 
because of family disputes and removal from direct contact with 
the ministers, came to the throne with a thorough dislike for almost 
all the political leaders of the day. He was determined that his few 
friends should be in the government (this was not unusual, as 
George I and II always appointed at least one minister, Groom of 
the Stole, from their personal friends). The difficulty came from 
the fact that his friends were a very minor group in parliament 
and usually were strongly opposed to all other political leaders. 
There was, therefore, little chance for them to make a political 
alliance by which they could direct parliament.” 

Lord Bute, the king’s principal friend, found soon after 1761 

24Lewis B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George Ill (Lon- 
don, 1929), Vol. I, discusses the political situation of these years in all aspects. 


25Richard Pares, King George II] and the Politicians (Oxford, 1953), pp. 93-110. 
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that he was unable to direct the government alone. When Pitt 
and Newcastle left the ministry, Bute stood with little help in the 
commons, even though his friends had gained some strength in the 
election of 1760. The groups of opponents could once again agree 
on one thing opposition to Lord Bute. George III consequently 
provoked loud resistance, not because of what he tried to do, but 
because he tried to do it through a minister who was opposed by 
the majority of the members of the houses of parliament. Bute gave 
up the unequal fight and resigned. 

The king had to form a new government. The quarrels among 
the political groups were as intense as ever. The king, therefore, 
picked George Grenville, the man among the Whigs least objec- 
tionable to him personally and who was willing to follow some of 
the king’s wishes, to form the new administration. Grenville 
unsuccessfully tried to bring other groups into his ministry, but 
the political feuds were too intense. He thus undertook to direct a 
government which rested on a minority in the commons. Quite 
unintentionally he followed Bute’s example, and he suffered the 
same fate—a brief two years in office. Rockingham, Chatham, and 

Grafton followed in rapid succession. Each of them attempted to 
establish a government without a parliamentary majority, and each 
of them quickly learned that without solid backing from the 
legislature they could not survive against the king’s wishes. By 
1770, then, the political structure of England was so torn by the 
splintering of parties that no government could stand.*’ 

George I was one of the first men to realize this situation and 
the first to do something about it. In alliance with Lord North, he 
started the long, slow process of building a strong political party 
which could command a solid majority in parliament. Throughout 
the seventies, the king and his minister sought to gain that end. 
Colonial and international wars worked against them, for F nglish 
losses weakened the ministry and cost the support of many converts. 
The final political crisis of 1782 merely showed how ingrained the 
political tradition of little personal groups had become, for once 
more the political scene presented many leaders, each with his 


“The best discussion of this whole period appears in Lewis B. Namier, England 
in the Age of the American Revolution (London, 1930). 
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personal friends and followers contending for power.*’ George III 
did not give up and in 1784 in William Pitt the younger he found 
the man capable of rebuilding a solid party with control of parlia- 
ment.** In this sense eighteenth-century politics ends in 1784 and 
the nineteenth-century history of politics begins. 

The importance of the small groups as the basic political entity 
of eighteenth-century England is borne out by the actions of the 
ministries throughout the period. Time and time again a First Lord 
was forced to give up plans presented by one department or another 
because the groups making up the government were not sufficiently 
strong to carry the plans through parliament. Walpole’s experience 
with the Excise Bill in 1733-1734, Pelham’s Bill for the Naturaliza- 
tion of the Jews in 1753, and Townshend’s Land Tax of 1767 come 
to mind as examples, but there were many others. More often 
plans were rejected because one group or another within the 
ministry refused to give its support to a policy no matter how 
excellent the measure might be. Walpole’s Sinking Fund plan in 
1717, Newcastle’s subsidy schemes from 1748 to 1752, and Pitt’s war 
policy 1 in 1761 are well-known occasions when the group basis of 
ministries changed wise or foolish policies, but again there are 
many other cases. 

To illustrate further and in other ways the importance of the 
personal groups one can examine the details of any department of 
the government; colonial affairs will be as appropriate as any, It 
has been well established by many historians, especially those who 
follow C. M. Andrews, that the E nglish king, parliament, and 
ministry never gave up their claims to legislate for the colonies.” 
There was no basic change in the English position in 1763 and 
during the following years of active legislation in colonial matters. 
Critics could cite instances from the passage of the Navigation Acts 


27Herbert Butterfield, George II], Lord North, and the People, 1770-80 (London, 
1949), discusses this political situation for what he considers the critical year of the 
ministry. 


2*Donald Grove Barnes, George II] and William Pitt, 1783-1806 (Stanford, Calif., 
1939), investigates the political connections between the king and the minister for 
the whole of the long administration in this vein. 


29Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, 4 vols. (New 
Haven, 1935-38). 
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in the seventeenth century, through the Hat Act, Lron Act, and 
Molasses Act of the early eighteenth century to support the 
legitimacy of their case. The problem of legislation and control of 
the colonies was not new; moreover, the generally accepted theory 
that the ministries from 1690 to 1763 were uninterested in colonial 
matters cannot be sustained. Individuals in the ministries might 
have been uninterested in or ignorant of the celonies, as indeed 
was true of Lord Stanhope, Lord Carteret, and the Duke of New- 
castle, but it was not true of all ministers. Walpole and Pelham 
received reports from friends or agents in the colonies, and these 
reports were sent directly to them and did not go through the 
regular channels.*’ The obvious answer to those who charge neglect 
is that the interested ministers were unable to give sufficient time 
to colonial matters because of the heavy pressure of European 
diplomatic and domestic political affairs during those years. Colonial 
relationships, therefore, all too often fell into the hands of second- 
or third-rate individuals or, even worse, into the jurisdiction of 
totally incompetent men. 

These utterly incapable men were normally in office because of 
the political structure of England at the time. Each minister had to 
compose his government from among the leaders of the various 
groups. Since men were politically powerful usually because of 
local interests and wealth, their position as leaders of groups often 
had no relationship to their administrative ability. Nevertheless, 
such men had to be given important offices in return for their votes. 
The effect of the group organization of politics is plain in these 
circumstances. 

Perhaps even more explicit examples of the political 7 nn of 
groups can be seen in the way some leaders used colonial problems 
to strengthen their own positions within a government. The failure 
of the St. Clair expedition plans in 1746 and the disregard of 
Admiral Warren’s plans for the settlement of Nova Scotia in 1747 


are Cases in point of specific times that arguments within a ministry 
hurt colonial organization and defense. An even better example is 
the little-known plan for reorganization of the entire colonial 


“°Huntington Library MSS, 9699-9701, 9703-9705, 9707, 9710-9711, 9714, 9717 
9719-9720, 9723 illustrate the type of letters which Pelham received directly from 
Governor William Shirley, unconnected with financial matters. 
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government which was formed in 1748 on the death of Lord 
Monson, It is almost a classic example of the effect of the group 
structure of politics on English policy during the eighteenth 
century. 

One would have to search long and diligently to find a more 
incompetent public official than Lord Monson, who occupied the 
presidency of the Board of Trade from the time of Robert Walpole 
until he died. He consistently refused to expedite handling of 
colonial business from his office to the proper committees of the 
privy council, and he never made a positive recommendation to 
those committees. Complaints and suggestions flowed in a steady 
stream to Pelham and Newcastle to correct the situation, but 
nothing could really be accomplished as long as Monson remained. 
Newcastle did not want to increase the power of the president of 


the Board of Trade to cabinet rank, for the increase could come 
only by a decrease in his own power as Secretary of State. More- 
over, the duke was seeking a prestige position for his relative, “me 
Duke of Leeds, another incompetent man. Pelham wanted ; 

reorganization of the office and an efficient minister. Through aes 
assistance of the Duke of Bedford, they arranged a compromise: 


no increase of power for the Board of Trade, but appointment of 
an interested and capable president. All parties concerned finally 
agreed to the selection of the Earl of Halifax who eagerly set to 
work to improve colonial administration.” 

Backed by Pelham, Halifax increased the number of privy coun- 
cil meetings to deal with the colonies to an average of one meeting 
a month, which meant that there were more meetings for this pur- 
pose than for any other single branch of the government.”* The 
earl also tried to increase efficiency within the Board of Trade, and 
he reviewed the whole position of that office in the ministry. By 
1751 Halifax presented three specific recommendations for reform. 
First, the Commissioners of Trade were to have frequent access 
to the king on plantation matters. Second, the Commissioners of 
Trade were to have the power to nominate the governors, deputy- 
governors, and secretaries in the colonies. Third, the First Lord of 

"PR.O., Privy Council Registers, George II, Nos. 12-15; PR.O. Privy Council 
Minutes, 1670-1776: Minute Books of Walter Cary and Gilbert West. 

*B.M., Add. MSS, 32725, fols. 81-91: August 25, 1751. 
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Trade was to be called to the cabinet.** These steps would have 
given the Board of Trade effective control over the colonies and 
colonial patronage for the first time. Halifax obtained Newcastle’s 
approval of the recommendations after considerable pressure, and 
Pelham agreed readily to the ideas which were similar to his own 
thoughts of 1748. The ministry then went to the king with the 
suggestions,” 

It is at this point that the political structure of the ministry caused 
trouble, The Duke of Bedford, Newcastle’s fellow Secretary of 
State and the leader of a very powerful group of Whigs, had become 
the target of Newcastle’s jealousy, and Pelham was angry because 
of Bedford’s secret negotiations with the Duke of Cumberland’s 
group of opposition Whigs. By 1751, for political and personal 
reasons having absolutely nothing to do with the colonies, a cabinet 
crisis occurred. The Pelhams were determined to be rid of “the 
little duke,’ and he was fighting to oust them from office. One of 
Bedford’s methods of attack was to use the plan for colonial reform 
to set the king against the Pelhams. He told George II 
that His M: ajesty would find that as soon as He | Bedford| was out of 
the Secretary’s office, one considerable part of it, America, was to be 
lopped off & thrown into the hands of the first Commissioner of Trade, 
Lord Halifax. That this was an affair settled without H[is] M{[ajesty |’s 
privity. That his only reason for mentioning it was to shew the King 
that, not : only Persons were to be ill-treated & removed out of the w ay, 
but the chief offices of the State were to be mangled, altered, & low ered 


at their | Pelhams’| pleasure, in order to promote the Scheme of engross- 
ing all power to Them & their Creatures.*° 


This was, of course, a direct appeal to George II’s excessive pride, 
and it played on his well-known ideas of the importance of the 
royal prerogative. 

G ieorge remembered the charges of Bedford, and he flatly refused 
to allow the administrative reorganization even when he agreed to 
the removal of Bedford from office. Less important reforms were 
agreeable to the king, and they were put into effect during 1752. 

‘Ibid, fol. 17: August 6, 1751. Later Halifax said that all colonial matters should 


go through the Board of Trade—even Indian affairs, which were considered foreign 
relations. 


‘4Tbid., fols. 154, 160, 295, 398, 455; 32994, fols. 286-287. 
*Ibid., 32725, fol. 60: Hardwicke to Newcastle, Aug. 13, 1751. 
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Stull the Pelhams were never able to convince the king of the use- 
fulness of the major reforms.’ Bedford, for reasons completely 
unrelated to the colonies, had destroyed the possibility of any com- 
plete reform as long as George II lived. Perhaps no incident shows 
more completely the intimate relationship between the little politi- 
cal groups and policies pursued by the ministries. Henry Pelham, or 
any other First Lord, had to rely on a combination of these groups 
for the success of his government, yet at any time the personal 
political advantage of any minister could affect the entire policy, 
or even existence, of a government. 

Even this cursory review of eighteenth-century politics makes 
certain matters obvious. First, the Tory Party ceased to exist as a 
political unit in 1714, and it was so clearly marked in the popular 
mind with Jacobitism, and therefore with treason, that the mere 
use of the name was enough to impair seriously a man’s political 
chances. 

Second, the Whig Party was destroyed because it had no national 
policy after 1722, except to retain office. Walpole’s ambition to 
dominate all aspects of political life speeded the disintegration, for 
he drove all capable men into the opposition in such a way that 
they remained isolated from each other. From 1725 onward it is 
impossible to talk of Whig policies or a Whig Party, for there 
were many different expressions of what had once been the Whig 
Party. 

Third, it is clear that the typical political unit of the eighteenth 
century was the small group usually led by a great lord. The mem- 
bers of any group were generally relatives, personal friends, or 
neighbors who owed their positions to the leader’s local strength. 
Personality and personal relationships were the dominant theme in 
political considerations. It mattered little whether one called him- 
self a Whig or a Tory, for all acted from the same personal motives 
through these small pressure groups. 

This political organization has made perfectly clear that the 
original problem of this paper, the development of an effective 
executive, could not be easily achieved. The plain answer is that the 
new executive was developed by a century of accidental experimen- 


%6Ibid., 32726, fol. 20; 12428, fols. 31-69; 32729, fol. 404; 32732, fol. go. 
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tation. There were, perhaps, three major attempts to solve the prob- 
lem: one by Robert Walpole, another by Henry Pelham, and a 
last by the ministers of the sixties. 

Walpole tried to create an efficient administration by personally 
domin: ating all aspects of the ministry. It meant the subordination 
of the entire political structure to the will of one man. As such it 
required a person of tremendous strength and great ability. Clearly, 
this type of le: adership arouses great opposition, if not outright 
enmity, and in doing so it contains the possibility of its own destruc- 
tion. This is precisely what happened to Sir Robert, and in this 
respect he failed to solve the problem. In fact, Walpole carried his 
personal authority so far that he made it harder for his successors 
to find an answer. 

Pelham was a quiet, unassuming man who preferred to work 
silently in the background, but he had the important qualities of 
very great tact and attention to details, Though ambitious for 
office, he did not have the strength of personality to dominate. 
His solution was to keep the many political groups constantly off 
balance and in hope of attaining office by compromise with him. 
He could always reach a skillful distribution of political offices 
and favors so that he retained the support of parliament. It might 
be called a system of “shift and balance? and he maintained it 
successfully as long as he lived. This method, however, demanded 
a clever negotiator and political realist who was aware of the 
limits to which he could go before another shift was necessary. 
Such an individual is rare in politics. 

The sixties saw the third major experiment: government by a 
minority group, and the failure of this solution was only too 
apparent. Each ministry lived only so long as its enemies permitted 
it to exist, or more exactly it lived so long as its enemies thought 
fighting among themselves more important than opposing the 
government. The reversal of policies throughout the period 
showed the utter impossibility of a continuation of this experiment, 
for government was almost nullified. All three of these methods 
reflect again the personal quality of eighteenth-century politics. 
Walpole and Pelham rested their experiments on their own person- 
alities and abilities, and the ministries of the sixties were almost 
entirely personal friends trying to rule a country with little or no 
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national strength. There is little wonder that all these methods 
failed to establish the elusive executive formula when people and 
circumstances changed. 

Lord North and George III returned to Walpole’s one-man 
domination in a modified form. They left room for individual 
ministers to function under the general supervision of the First 
Lord or, more commonly, under the king himself. Though events 
outside England caused failure for the two men during the twelve- 
year ministry, it clearly held possibility of improvement. Indeed, 
this was the form used by William Pitt after 1784, and it finally 
gave the solution to the executive problem which had arisen w ith 
the revolution of 1688. Party structure and efficient executive 
thus developed side by side. Failure in one area hurt development 
in the other. Success in one area helped the other. There was no 
plan; there was no scheme; there was no conscious development. 
There was only trial and error, which resulted, by the end of the 
century, in a new political organization and a new executive power. 











Democracy and the American Revolution” 


By MerRILt JENSEN 


HE HISTORIAN who ventures to talk about democracy in early 

America is in danger because there are almost as many opin- 
ions as there are writers on the subject. The Puritans have been 
pictured as the founders of American democracy, and it is vigor- 
ously denied that they had anything to do with it. Some have seen 
in Roger Williams the father of American democracy, and others 
have denied that he was a democrat, whatever his putative progeny 
may be. The conflict is equally obvious when it comes to the 
American Revolution, and the problems of solution are far more 
complex than they are for the seventeenth century. The difficulty 
is compounded, for all too often men’s emotions seem to become 
involved. 

It is sometimes suggested that we avoid the use of the word 
“democracy” when discussing the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It seems to me that this is a flat evasion of the problem, 
for the Americans of those centuries used the word and they meant 
something by it. Our task, then, is not to avoid the issue but to try 
to understand what they meant, and understand what they meant 
in the context of the times in which they lived. What we must not 
do is to measure the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in terms 
of our own assumptions about what democracy is or should be. 
This is all the more important since many of us do not seem to be 
too clear about our assumptions, even for the century in which 
we live. 

A number of years ago I took the position that “in spite of the 
paradoxes involv ed one may still maintain that the Revolution was 
essentially, though relatively, a democratic movement within the 
thirteen American colonies, and that its significance for the political 
and constitutional history of the United States lay in its tendency 
to elevate the political and economic status of the majority of the 
people? And then, with a somewhat rhetorical flourish which | 


*Delivered at the Conference of Early American History at the Henry EF. Hunt- 
ington Library, February 9, 1957. 
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have sometimes regretted but have not as yet withdrawn, | 
went on to say that “the Articles of Confederation were the 
constitutional expression of this movement and the embodiment 
in governmental form of the philosophy of the Declaration of 
Independence:”' One thing can be said for this statement at least: 
reviewers read it and quoted it, some with raised eyebrows, and 
some with approval, whether or not they said anything at all about 
the rest of the book. 

During most of the present century historians have assumed 
that democracy was involved somehow or other in the American 
Revolution. They have assumed also that there were conditions 
within the American colonies that were not satisfactory to at least 
some of the American people. The causes of internal discontent 
were various, ranging all the way from religious to economic 
differences. The discontent was of such intensity that in certain 
colonies it led to explosive outbreaks in the 1760’s such as the 
Regulator movements in the Carolinas, the Paxton Boys’ 
uprising in Pennsylvania, and the tenant farmer revolt in New 
York, outbreaks that were suppressed by the armed forces of the 
colonial governments and with the help of British power. 

Most historians have agreed also that the individual colonies were 
controlled politically by relatively small groups of men in each of 
them, allied by family, or economic or political interests, or by 
some combination of these. The colonial aristocracies owed their 
position to many things: to their wealth and ability, to their family 
connections and political allies, and to the British government 
which appointed them to office. As opposed to Britain, they had 
won virtual self-government for the colonies by 1763. Yet in every 
colony they were a minority who managed to maintain internal 
control through property qualifications for the suffrage, especially 
effective in the growing towns, and through refusal or failure to 
grant representation in any way proportional to the population of 
the rapidly growing frontier areas. Pobably more important than 
either of these was the fact that in most colonies the aristocracies 
manned the upper houses of the legislatures, the supreme courts, 


‘Merrill Jensen, The Articles of Confederation: An Interpretation of the Social- 
Constitutional History of the American Revolution, 1774-1781, reprint with new 
foreword (Madison, Wis., 1948), pp. 15, 239- 
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and other important posts—all by royal appointment. Beyond this, 
their control extended down through the county court system, 
even in Massachusetts. In short, colonial political society was not 
democratic in operation despite the elective lower houses and the 
self-government which had been won from Great Britain.’ 

This is a brief but, I think, fair summary of a widely held point of 
view concerning the political actu: ilities at the beginning of the 
revolutionary era. 

This view has been challenged recently. A writer on Massa- 
chusetts declared that “as far as Massachusetts is concerned, 
colonial society and the American Revolution must be interpreted 
in terms something very close to a complete democracy with the 
exception of British restraints.’ It was not controlled by a wealthy 
aristocracy. There was little inequality of representation, and 
property was so widely held that virtually every adult male could 
vote.’ The assumption that Massachusetts was an idyllic democracy, 
united in the fight against British tyranny, will be somewhat 
surprising to those who have read the letters of Francis Bernard 
and the diary of John Adams, not to mention the history of Thomas 
Hutchinson, and, I suspect, would be even more surprising to those 
gentlemen as well. Elsewhere, this writer has implied that what 
was true for Massachusetts was probably true for other colonies 
and for the United States after the Revolution.’ 

On the other hand it is asserted that democracy had nothing to 
do with the Revolution. Such an assertion made in — with 
Pennsylvania is a little startling, for ever since C. H. Lincoln’s 
work of more than a half century ago, down to = present, it has 
been held that there was a democratic movement in Pennsylvania 
during the revolutionary era. Not so, says a reviewer of the most 
recent study. He declares that “the attribution of democratic 

2Ibid., ch. iii, “The Internal Revolution’; Leonard W. Labaree, Conservatism in 
Early American History (New York, 1948); and Robert J. Taylor, Western Massa- 
chusetts in the Revolution (Providence, 1954), as examples. For methods of local 


control see Charles S. Sydnor, Gentlemen Freeholders: Political Practices in Wash- 
ington’s Virginia (Chapel Hill, 1952). 


Robert FE. Brown, “Democracy in Colonial Massachusetts’ New England 
Quarterly, XXV_ (1952), 291-313, and at length in Middle Class Democracy and the 
Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1955). 


‘Robert FE. Brown, “Economic Democracy Before the Constitution? American 
Quarterly, Vl (1955), 257-274. 
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motivations and ideas to eighteenth century colonists is a common 
fault among many historians of the colonial period. . . ?” He argues 
that the struggle in Pennsylvania before 1776 was one between 
“radical and conservative variants of whiggism;’ which he defines 
as one between “those who held privilege most dear and those who 
valued property above all?” The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 
itself was not democratic, but a triumph of “colonial radical 
whiggism:”" 

It is clear that a considerable diversity of opinion prevails, It is 
also clear that the time has come to set forth certain propositions 
or generalizations which seem to me to have a measure of validity. 

First of all, a definition of democracy is called for. And just to 
face the issue squarely, I will offer one stated at Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1641 when a meeting declared that “the government 
which this body politic doth attend unto . . . is a democracy or 
popular government; . . . that is to say: It is in the power of the 
body of freemen, orderly assembled, or the major part of them, to 
make or constitute just laws, by which they will be regulated, and 
to depute from among themselves such ministers as shall see them 
faithfully executed between man and man?’ That such an idea was 
not confined to Newport was shown six years later when the little 
towns in Rhode Island formed a confederation, the preamble of 
which states: “It is agreed, by this present assembly thus incorpo- 
rate, and by this present act declared, that the form of government 
established in Providence Plantations is democratical; that is to 
say, a government held by the free and voluntary consent of all, 
or the greater part of the free inhabitants” 

These are simple but, | think, adequate definitions. I will go 
even further and offer as a theoretical and philosophical foundation 
for democracy the statement by Roger Williams in the Bloudy 
Tenent of 1644. After describing civil government as an ordinance 
of God to conserve the civil peace of the people so far as concerns 
their bodies and goods, he goes on to say: “The sovereign, original, 
and foundation of civil power lies in the people (whom they must 
needs mean by the civil power distinct from the government set 


‘Roy N. Lokken, review of Theodore Thayer, Pennsylvania Politics and the 
Growth of Democracy, 1740-1776 (Harrisburg, 1953), in William and Mary 
Quarterly, X11 (1955), 671. 
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up). And if so, that a people may erect and establish what form 
of government seems to them most meet for their civil condition. 
It is evident that such governments as are by them erected and 
established have no more power, nor for no longer time, than the 
civil power or people consenting and agreeing shall betrust them 
with. This is clear not only in reason, but in the experience of all 
commonweals where the people are not deprived of their natural 
freedom by the power of tyrants:”’ 

The central issue in seventeenth-century New England was not 
social equality, manhood suffrage, women’s rights, or sympathy 
for the Levellers, or other tests which have been applied. The 
central issue was the source of authority for the establishment of a 
government, The English view was that no government could 
exist in a colony without a grant of power from the crown. The 
Opposite view, held by certain EF nglish dissenters in New E ngland, 

was that a group of people could create a valid government for 
themselves by means of a covenant, compact, or constitution. The 
authors of the Mayflower Compact and the Fundamental Orders 
of Connecticut operated on this assumption, although they did 
not carry it to the logical conclusion and call it democracy as did 
the people in Rhode Island. It is the basic assumption of the 
Declaration of Independence, a portion of which reads much like 
the words of Roger Williams written 132 years earlier. 

The second proposition is that colonial governments on the eve 
of the Revolution did not function democratically, nor did the men 
who controlled them believe in democracy. Even if we agree that 
there was virtually manhood suffrage in Massachusetts, it is difficult, 
for me at least, to see it as a democracy. In 1760 the government 
was controlled by a superb political machine headed by Thomas 
Hutchinson, who with his relatives and political allies occupied 
nearly every important political office in the colony except the 
governorship, The Hutchinson oligarchy controlled the superior 
court, the council, the county courts, and the justices of the peace; 
with this structure of appointive office spread throughout the 
colony, it was able to control the house of representatives elected 
by the towns. For six years after 1760 the popular party in Boston, 


6English Historical Documents, 1X, American Colonial Documents to 1775, ed. 
Merrill Jensen (London and New York, 1955), pp. 168, 226, 174. 
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lead by Oxenbridge Thacher and James Otis, suffered one defeat 
after another at the hands of the Hutchinson machine. The popular 
leaders in the town of Boston tried everything from slander to mob 
violence to get control of the government of the colony but it was 
not until after the Stamp Act crisis that they were able to win a 
majority of the house of representatives to their side. Even then, 
men like James Ous did not at first realize that the Stamp Act 
could be turned to advantage in the fight against the Hutchinson 
oligarchy.’ In terms of political support between 1760 and 176s, if 
Massachusetts had a democratic leader, that man was Thomas 
Hutchinson, a charge to which he would have been the first to 
issue a horrified denial. 

The third proposition is that before 1774 or 1775 the revolu- 
tionary movement was not a democratic movement, except by 
inadvertence. The pamphleteers who wrote on political and 
constitutional questions, and the town and county meetings and 
legislatures that resolved endlessly between 1763 and 1774, were 
concerned with the formulation of constitutional arguments to 
defend the colonies and their legislatures from interference by 
parliament. 

The colonial theorists wrote much about the British constitution, 
the rights of Englishmen, and even of the laws of nature, but they 
accepted the British assumption that colonial governments derived 
from British charters and commissions. Their essential concern 
was with the relationship that existed, or ought to exist, between 
the British government and the colonial governments, and not 
with the relationship between man as man, and government itself. 
Such writers showed no interest in domestic problems, and when 
it was suggested that the arguments against taxation by parliament 
were equally applicable to the taxation of under-represented areas 
in the colonies, or to dissenting religious groups, such suggestions 
were looked upon as being quite out of order. 

The same indifference was displayed in the realm of political 
realities. The ardent leaders of the fight against British policies 
showed no interest in, or sympathy for, the discontent of back- 

*See Fllen F. Brennan, Plural Office Holding in Massachusetts 1760-1780 (Chapel 


Hill, 1945), and “James Otis: Recreant and Patriot? New England Quarterly, XII 
(1939), 691-725. 
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country farmers or religious groups such as the Baptists. Instead, 
they temporarily joined with their political enemies to suppress or 
ignore it. Such sympathy as the discontented got, they got from 
the British government, or from colonial leaders charged with 
being tools of the British power. 

The fact is that the popular leaders of the revolutionary move- 
ment had no program of domestic reform.” Instead, their program 
was a combination of a continuous assault on the local office- 
holding aristocracies and an ardent attack on British policies; and 
in the course of time they identified one with the other. It is some- 
times difficult to tell with which side of the program the popular 
leaders were more concerned. In Massachusetts, for instance, before 
1765 they were so violent in their attack on Hutchinson that they 
prevented Massachusetts from joining the other colonies in making 
formal protests against British legislation. 

The fourth proposition is related to the third, It is that although 
the popular leaders in the colonies showed no interest in internal 
political and social change, they were still able to build up a 
political following, particularly in the seacoast towns. They were 
superb organizers, propagandists with a touch of genius, and 
possessed of an almost demonic energy in their dual fight against 
the local political aristocracies and British policies. After a few 
false starts such as that of James Ous, who at first called the 
Virginia Stamp Act Resolves treason,’ the popular leaders took 
an extreme stand on the subject of colonial rights. The political 
aristocracies might object to British policies, as most of them did, 
but considering what they owed to British backing, they displayed 
an understandable caution, a caution that made it impossible for 
them to pose as patriotic leaders. 

The popular leaders were also willing to take extreme measures 
in practical opposition to British policies, ranging all the way from 
mob violence to non-importation agreements forced upon unwilling 
merchants. And with ever more force and violence they accused 
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Americans who did not agree with them or their methods of 
knuckling under to British tyranny and of readiness to sell the 
liberties of their country for a little pelf. In the course of this 
campaign they appealed to the people at large. Men who normally 
could not or did not take part in political life, particularly in the 
cities, were invited to mass meetings where the rules of suffrage 
were ignored and where they could shout approval of resolutions 
carefully prepared in advance by their leaders. In addition, the 
mob was a constant factor in political life, particularly in Boston 
where it was efficiently organized. Mobs were used to nullify the 
Stamp Act, to harass British soldiers, to hamper the operations of 
the customs service, and to intimidate office holders. 

All these activities on the part of the disfranchised, or the hitherto 
politically inactive, accustomed men to taking part in public affairs 
as never before; and it gave them an appetite for more. From the 
beginning of the crisis in 1774 onward, more and more “new men,’ 
which was the politest name their opponents called them, played 
an ever more active role, both on the level of practical politics and 
on the level of political theory. They began writing about and 

talking about what they called “democracy?” And this was a 
frightening experience, not only to the conservative-minded leaders 
of the colonies, but to many of the popular leaders as well. 

For instance, when a New York mass meeting gathered in May 
1774 to answer the letter of the Boston Town Meeting asking for a 
complete stoppage of trade with Britain as an answer to the Boston 
Port Act, the people talked about far more than letter writing. 
One alarmed observer wrote: “I beheld my fellow-citizens very 
accurately counting all their chickens, not only before any of 
them were hatched, but before above one half of the eggs were 
laid. In short, they fairly contended about the future forms of our 
government, whether it should be founded upon aristocratic or 
democratic principles.’ The leaders had “gulled” the mob for years, 
and now, said Gouverneur Morris, the mob was waking up and 
could no longer be fooled. The only salvation for the aristocracy of 
New York was peace with Britain at almost any price.’” 

Another witness to the stirrings among the people was John 
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Adams. Unlike Gouverneur Morris, he never wavered in his belief 
in independence, but at the same time he was constantly concerned 
with the danger of an internal upheaval. Years later in his “Auto- 
biography,’ he recalled as vividly as if it had happened the day 
before an event that took place while he was home in Massachusetts 
in the fall of 1775. While there he met a man who had sometimes 
been his client. “He, though a common horse jockey, was sometimes 
in the right, and I had commonly been successful in his favor in our 
courts of law. He was always in the law, and had been sued in many 
actions at almost every court. As soon as he saw me, he came up to 
me, and his first salutation to me was, ‘Oh! Mr. Adams, what great 
things have you and your colleagues done for us! We can never be 
grateful enough to you. There are no courts of justice now in this 
province, and I hope there never will be another?” Then Adams 
goes on: “Is this the object for which I have been contending? said 
I to myself, for | rode along without any answer to this wretch. 
Are these the sentiments of such people, and how many of them 
are there in the country? Half the nation for what I know; for half 
the nation are debtors, if not more, and these have been, in all 
countries, the sentiments of debtors. If the power of the country 
should get into such hands, and there is great danger that it will, to 
what purpose have we sacrificed our time, health, and everything 
else? Surely we must guard against this spirit and these principles, 
or we shall repent of all our conduct?” 

In May of 1776, with the talk of independence filling the air and 
the Virginia convention planning to draft a constitution, old 
Landon Carter of Virginia wrote to Washington bewailing the 
“ambition” that had “seized on so much ignorance all over the 
colony as it seems to have done; for this present convention abounds 
with too many of the inexperienced creatures to navigate our bark 
on this dangerous coast. . . 2’ As for independence, he said, “I need 
only tell you of one definition that I heard of Independency: It was 
expected to be a form of government that, by being independent 
of the rich men, every man would then be able to do as he one 
And it was with this expectation they sent the men they did, 1 
hopes they would plan such a form. One of the delegates | te 
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exclaim against the Patrolling Law, because a poor man was made 
to pay for keeping a rich man’s slaves in order. | shamed the fool so 
much for it that he slunk away; but he got elected by it” 

One could go on endlessly giving examples like these from the 
hectic days between 1774 and 1776, examples of the fear among 
leaders of all shades of opinion that the people would get or were 
getting out of hand, Meanwhile there was an increasing amount of 
political writing in the newspapers, writing which was pointing in 
the direction of independence and the creation of new governments 
in America. More than a year before Common Sense, a piece which 
appeared first in the Pennsylvania Packet declared that “the history 
of kings is nothing but the history of the folly and depravity of 
human nature?’ “We read now and then, it is true, of a good king, 
so we read likewise of a prophet escaping unhurt from a lion’s den, 
and of three men walking in a fiery furnace without having even 
their garments singed. The order of nature is as much inverted in 
the first as it was in the last two cases. A good king is a miracle?’"’ 

By early 1776 the debate over future governments to be adopted 
was in full swing. Disliking intensely the ideas of government set 
forth in Common Sense, John Adams drafted his Thoughts on 
Government. Wis plan was modeled on the old government of 
Massachusetts, with an clective rather than a royal governor, of 
course, but it certainly contemplated no radical change in the 
political structure.'* John Adams was no innovator. He deplored 
what he called “the rage for innovation” which had appeared in 
Massachusetts by June of 1776. The projects, said he, are not for 
repairing the building but for tearing it down, “The projects of 
county assemblies, town registers, and town probates of wills are 
founded in narrow notions, sordid  stinginess, and profound 
ignorance, and tend directly to barbarism?”"® 

There was equal alarm in the south at demands for change and 
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new governments. Among those who sought to defend the old 
order was Carter Braxton. In a long address to the Virginia conven- 
tion he praised the British constitution and declared that it would 
be “perverting all order to oblige us, by a novel government, to 
give up our laws, our customs, and our manners.’ The spirit or 
principles of limited monarchy should be preserved. Yet, he said, 
we daily see it condemned by the advocates of “popular govern- 
ments. . . . The systems recommended to the colonies seem to 
accord with the temper of the times, and are fraught with all the 
tumult and riot incident to simple democracy. . .’ Braxton declared 
that democracies would not tolerate wealth, and that they could 
exist only in countries where all the people are poor from necessity. 
Nowhere in history could he find an example of a successful 
democracy. What he proposed for Virginia was a three-part 
government with a house of representatives elected by the voters 
for three years. The house, in turn, would choose a governor to 
serve during good behavior and a council of twenty- -four to hold 
their places for life and to act as an upper house of the legislature." 
Braxton in Virginia, like John Adams in Massachusetts, hoped to 
make the transition from dependence to independence without any 
fundamental political change. 

But change was in the air, and writer after writer sought to 
formulate new ideas about government and to offer concrete 
suggestions for the theoretical foundations and political structures 
of the new states to be. In 1775, on hearing that congress had given 
advice to New Hampshire on the establishment of a government, 
General John Sullivan offered his thoughts to the revolutionary 
congress of his colony. All government, he wrote, ought to be 
instituted for the good of the people. There should be no conflicting 
branches in imitation of the British constitution “so much celebrated 
by those who understand nothing of it. . . ” The two houses of the 
legisl: ature and a governor should all be elected by the people. No 
danger can arise to a state “from giving the people a free and full 
voice in their own government?’ The so-called checks upon the 

©The Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), June 8, 1776. This had been printed 
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licentiousness of the people “are only the children of designing or 
ambitious men, no such thing being necessary. . . ?”*” 

In the middle colonies appeared an address “To the People of 
North America on the Different Kinds of Government.’ After 
defining monarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy, the 
anonymous writer said: “Popular government—sometimes termed 
democracy, republic, or commonwealth—is the plan of civil society 
wherein the community at large takes the care of its own welfare, 
and manages its concerns by representatives elected by the people 
out of their own body?’ 

“Seeing the happiness of the people is the true end of government; 
and it appearing by the definition, that the popular form is the 
only one which has this for its object; it may be worth inquiring 
into the causes which have prevented its success in the world?’ 

This writer then undertakes to explain the failure of former 
democracies. First of all, he says that past republics tried democracy 
too late and contained within them remnants of aristocracies and 
military cliques which disliked it. A second cause was that men 
did not have adequate knowledge of representation and that their 
large and tumultuous assemblies made it possible for unscrupulous 
men to charge all troubles to the constitution. A third cause of 
failure has been the political writers who from ignorance or ulterior 
motives have tried to discredit democracy. “This has been carried 
to such a length with many, that the mentioning a democracy 
constantly excites in them the idea of anarchy; and few, except 
such as have emancipated themselves from the shackles of political 
bigotry and prejudice, can talk of it with patience, and hearken to 
anything offered in its defence?’ Such are the causes of the destruc- 
tion of former republics, but the Americans have the best oppor- 
tunity ever open to mankind to form a free government, “the last 
and best plan that can possibly exist?’"* 

In “The Interest of America,’ another writer says that new 
governments must soon be created in America and that “the good 
of the people is the ultimate end of civil government.’ Therefore, 
“we should assume that mode of government which is most 

17John Sullivan to Meshech Weare, Winter Hill [Mass.], December 11, 1775, in 
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equitable and adapted to the good of mankind . . . and I think 
there can be no doubt that a well-regulated democracy is most 
equitable” The annual or frequent choice of magistrates is “most 
likely to prevent usurpation and tyranny; and most likely to secure 
the privileges of the people; Legislatures should be unicameral, for 
a plurality of branches leads to endless contention and a waste of 
time.’® 

In New England, where the revolutionary congresses of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire were controlled by leaders along the 
seacoast, there was a growing discontent among the people of the 
back-country counties. Out of it came one of the clearest demo- 
cratic statements of the times: “The People are the Best Governors.’ 
The author starts with the premise that “there are many very noisy 
about liberty, but are aiming at nothing more than personal power 
and grandeur?’ “God? he said, “gave mankind freedom by nature, 
made every man equal to his neighbor, and has virtually enjoined 
them to govern themselves by their own laws.’ Representatives in 
legislatures should have only the power to make laws. They 
should not have power to elect officials or to elect councils or 
senates to veto legislation. Only the people have this power. 
If there must be senates, they should be elected by the people 
of the state at large and should have only advisory powers. 
Representation should not be according to taxable property, for 
“Nature itself abhors such a system of civil government, for it will 
make an inequality among the people and set up a number of lords 
over the rest’ Representation according to population also has its 
difficulties. The solution is for each town to have one representative, 
with more for larger towns if the legislature thinks fit. So far as 
property qualifications for representatives are concerned, there 
should be none. “Social virtue and knowledge . . . is the best and 
only necessary qualification of the person before us.’ If we have 
property qualifications ‘ ‘we root out virtue; and what will then 
become of the genuine principle of freedom?” “Let it not be said in 
future generations that money was made by the founders of the 
American states an essential qualification in the rulers of a free 
people” The writer proposed annual elections of a one-house legis- 
lature, of a governor, and of the judges of the superior court. The 

19Tbid., VI, 840-843. [June 1776.] 
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people in the counties should elect annually all their own officials 

judges, sheriffs, and others—as should the inhabitants of the towns. 
And in all elections “any orderly free male of ordinary capacity” 
should have the right to vote if he has lived in a town for a year.*° 

From such discussions one may sum up certain of the essential 
ideas. (1) They agree that the “good” or the “happiness” of the 
people is the only end of government. (2) They agree that 

“democracy” is the best form of government to achieve that end. 
(3) They show a distrust of men when in power—a distrust shared 
with far more conservative-minded writers of the times. 

As-to details of government there are variations, but they do 
agree on fundamentals. (1) The legislatures, whether one or two 
houses, are to be elected by the people. (2) Public officials, state 
and local, are to be elected by the people or by their representativ es 
in the legislatures. (3) There should be annual elections. (4) Some 
argue for manhood suffrage, and one writer even advocated that 
tax-paying widows should vote. (5) There should be freedom of 
religion, at least for Protestants; in any case, freedom from taxation 
to support established churches. 

One may well ask: did such theoretical discussions have any 
meaning in terms of practical politics, or were they idle speculations 
by anonymous writers without influence? The answer is that they 
did have me aning. I have already cited the discussion of the 
principles of government in New York in the spring of 1774, and 
the litigious jockey in Massachusetts in 1775 who hoped that the 
courts would remain closed forever. These are not isolated 
examples. By the end of 1775 all sorts of organized activity was 
under way, ranging in place from North Carolina to New Hamp- 
shire, and from militia groups to churches. 

In North Carolina the defeat of the Regulators in 1771 had not 
ended discontent but merely suppressed it. By September 1775 
Mecklenburg County was instructing its delegates i in the provincial 
congress to work for a plan of government providing for equal 
representation and the right to vote for every freeman who 
supported the government, either in person or property. Legislation 
should not be a “divided right”; no man or body of men should be 
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‘invested with a negative on the voice of the people duly col- 
lected. . . ?*' By November 1776, when North Carolina elected a 
congress to write its first state constitution, Mecklenburg County 
was even more specific in its instructions. It told its delegates that 
they were to endeavor to esablish a free government under the 
authority of the people of North Carolina, and that the government 
was to be a “simple democracy, or as near it as possible” In fixing 
fundamental principles, the delegates were to “oppose every thing 
that leans to aristocracy or power in the hands of the rich and chief 
men exercised to the oppression of the poor?’ 

In the middle colonies militia organizations made demands and 
suggestions. Pennsylvania was in turmoil, with the assembly 
controlled by the opponents of independence and the revolutionary 
party working in large measure through a voluntary militia 
organization called the Associators. In February 1776 a committee 
of privates from the Philadelphia Associators told the assembly 

“that it has been the practice of all countries, and is highly reason- 
able, that all persons . . . who expose their lives in the defense of a 
‘country, should be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights and 
privileges of a citizen of that country...’ All Associators should 
be given the right to vote.” 

In June the committee of privates again protested to the legisla- 
ture. This time they denied the right of the assembly to appoint 
two brigadier gener rals for the Associators as recommended by the 
Continental Congress. The privates declared that since many of 
them could not vote, they were not represented in the assembly. 
Furthermore, many counties where the Associators were most 
numerous did not have proportional representation. And for that 
matter, since many members of the assembly were members of a 
religious profession ‘ ‘totally averse to military defense?’ way could 
not possibly be called representatives of the Associators.” 

While such ideas were being expounded 1 in Pennsylvania, some 
militia in Maryland were proposing a new constitution, There was 
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a growing discontent in Maryland with the revolutionary conven- 
tion which was opposed to independence, and whose members were 
appointing one another to military posts. Government by conven- 
tion should stop, said one writer, and regular government be 
instituted.”° 

Late in June 1776 deputies from the militia battalions in Anne 
Arundel County met and proposed a constitution to be submitted 
to the people of the county. They started out with the declaration 
that the right to legislate is in “every member of the community,’ 
but that for convenience the right must be delegated to represent- 
atives chosen by the people. The legislature must never form a 
separate interest from the community at large, and its branches 
must “be independent of and balance each other, and all dependent 
on the people” There should be a two-house legislature chosen 
annually “as annual elections are most friendly to liberty, and the 
oftener power reverts to the people, the greater will be the security 
for a faithful discharge of it’ All provincial officials, including 
judges, should be elected annually by joint ballot of the two houses. 
All county officials should be chosen annually by the people of each 
county. Nothing is said of property qualifications for either voting 
or office-holding. So far as taxes are concerned, “the unjust mode 
of taxation by poll” should be abolished, and all monies raised should 
be according to a fair and equal assessment of people’s estates.”° 

In New Jersey the revolutionary congress, like that in other 
colonies, was trying to prevent change and was maintaining the 
land qualification for voting for its members, But the complaints 
grew so loud that it was forced to yield. One petition in 1776, for 
instance, declared that “we cannot conceive the wise author of our 
existence ever designed that a certain quantity of earth on which 
we tread should be annexed to a man to complete his dignity and fit 
him for society. Was the sole design of government either the 
security of land or money, the possession of either or both of these 
would be the only necessary qualifications for its members. But 
we apprehend the benign intentions of a well regulated government 
to extend to the security of much more valuable possessions—the 
rights and privileges of freemen, for the defense of which every 
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kind of property and even life itself have been liberally expended?”*" 

In Massachusetts the Baptists were quick to draw a parallel 
between the fight for civil liberty against England and their own 
fight for religious liberty. Baptists were being jailed for refusal to 
pay taxes to support churches. Their leader, the Reverend Isaac 
Backus, put Sam Adams squarely on the spot in January 1774. “I 
fully concur with your grand maxim,’ wrote Backus, “that it is 
essential to liberty that representation and taxation go together?’ 
Hence, since the representatives in the Massachusetts legislature 
have only civil qualifications, how can they levy ecclesiastical taxes? 
“And | am bold in it) Backus goes on, “that taxes laid by the British 
Parliament upon America are not more contrary td civil freedom, 
than these taxes are to the very nature of liberty of conscience. . . 
He hopes, he says, that Adams will do something about it so that a 
large number of peaceable people “may not be forced to carry their 
complaints before those who would be glad to hear that the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts deny to their fellow servants that liberty 
which they so earnestly insist upon for themselves. A word to the 
wise is sufficient?”** 

Samuel Adams was not interested in liberty of conscience, par- 
ticularly for Baptists, and he did not reply. But Backus pursued 
him to the first Continental C ongress in Philadelphia where a four- 
hour meeting was held in Carpenter’s Hall one night. The Massa- 
chusetts delegation met with the Baptists, but with a large audience 
present, among whom were the Quaker leaders James and Israel 
Pemberton, and members of congress like Joseph Galloway. The 
Backus diary gives a picture of Sam and John Adams quite literally 
squirming as the Baptists cited the facts of religious life in Massa- 
chusetts.*” One can well imagine with what delight Galloway and 
the Pembertons looked on as the Massachusetts delegation vainly 
tried to wriggle out of a dilemma produced by the contradiction 
between their theory and their practice. 

The Declaration of Independence was taken seriously by many 
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Americans, or at least they found its basic philosophy useful in 
battling for change in the new states, Nowhere was this done more 
neatly than in Grafton County, New Hampshire. The Provincial 
Congress was in the control of eastern leaders and they refused to 
grant representation that the western towns thought adequate. In 
calling elections in the fall of 1776, the Congress grouped various 
towns together for electing representatives and told them that the 
men they elected must own real estate worth £200 lawful money. 
Led by professors at an obscure little college at Hanover, the people 
of Grafton County went on strike. They refused to hold elections, 
and town after town met and passed resolutions. The whole pro- 
cedure of the Congress was uncenstitutional. No plan of represen- 
tation had been adopted since the Declaration of Independence. By 
the Declaration, said Hanover and two other towns in a joint 
statement, “we conceive that the powers of government reverted 
to the people at large, and of course annihilated the political existence 
of the Assembly which then was... Six other towns joined 
together and declared it to be “our eins — that when the 
declaration of independency took place, the Colonies were abso- 
lutely in a state of nature, and the powers of government reverted 
to the people at large. . . Such being the case, the Provincial 
Congress has no authority to combine towns, each of which is 
entitled to representation as a corporate entity. And it has no right 
to limit the choice of representativ es to the owners of /£ 200, said 
the people of Lyme, because “every elector in free states is capable 
of being elected?” 


It seems clear, to me at least, that by 1776 there were people in 
America demanding the establishment of democratic state govern- 


ments, by w hich they meant legislatures controlled by a majority 
of the voters, and with none of the checks upon their actions such 
as had existed in the colonies. At the same time there were many 
Americans who were determined that there should be no changes 
except those made inevitable by separation from Great Britain. 
The history of the writing of the first state constitutions is to a 
large extent the history of the conflict between these two ideals of 
government. The conflict can be ex xaggerated, of course, for there 
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was considerable agreement on structural details. Most of the state 
constitutions worked out in written form the structure of govern- 
ment that had existed in the colonies, all the way from governors, 
two-house legislatures, and judicial systems, to the forms of local 
government. In terms of structure, little that is revolutionary 1s 
to be found. Even the much maligned unicameral legislature of 
Pennsylvania was only a continuation of what Pennsylvania had 
had since the beginning of the century. 

The significant thing is not the continuity of governmental 
structure, but the alteration of the balance of power within the 
structure, and in the political situation resulting from the break 
away from the supervising power of a central government—that of 
Great Britain. 

The first and most revolutionary change was in the field of basic 
theory. In May 1776, to help bring about the overthrow of the 
Pennsylvania assembly, the chief stumbling block in the way of 
independence, Congress resolved that all governments exercising 
authority under the crown of Great Britain should be suppressed, 
and that “all the powers of government [be| exerted under the 
authority of the people of the colonies. . .?’ John Adams described 
it as “the most important resolution that ever was taken in 
America:”’' The Declaration of Independence spelled it out in terms 
of the equality of men, the sovereignty of the people, and the right 
of a people to change their governments as they pleased. 

Second: the Revolution ended the power of a sovereign central 
government over the colonies. Britain had had the power to appoint 
and remove governors, members of upper houses of legislatures, 
judges, and other officials. It had the power to veto colonial legis- 
lation, to review cases appealed from colonial supreme courts, and 
to use armed force. All of this superintending power was wiped 
out by independence. 

Third: the new central government created in America by the 
Articles of Confederation was, in a negative sense at least, a demo- 
cratic government. The Congress of the United States had no 
power over either the states or their citizens. Hence, each state 
could govern itself as it pleased, and as a result of some of the new 
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state constitutions, this often meant by a majority of the voters 
within a state. 

Fourth: in writing the state constitutions, change was inevitable. 
The hierarchy of appointed legislative, executive, and judicial 
officials which had served as a check upon the elective legislatures 
was gone. The elective legislature became the supreme power in 
every state, and the lower houses, representing people however 
inadequately, became the dominant branch, The appointive houses 
of colonial times were replaced by elective senates, which in theory 
were supposed to represent property. They were expected to, and 
sometimes did, act as a check upon the lower houses, but their 
power was far less than that of pre-war councils. 

Fifth: the office of governor underwent a real revolution, The 
governors of the royal colonies had, in theory at least, vast powers, 
including an absolute veto. In the new constitutions, most Amer- 
icans united in shearing the office of governor of virtually all power. 

Sixth: state supreme courts underwent a similar revolution. 
Under the state constitutions they were elected by the legislatures 
or appointed by governors who were elected officials. And woe 
betide a supreme court that tried to interfere with the actions of a 
legislature. 

What such changes meant in terms of political realities was that 
a majority of voters within a state, if agreed upon a program and 
persistent enough, could do what it wanted, unchecked by 
governors or Courts or appeals to a higher power outside the state. 

There were other areas in which changes took place, although 
they were only beginnings. A start was made in the direction of 
ending the property qualification for voting and office-holding. A 
few states established what amounted to manhood suffrage, and a 
few years later even women voted in New Jersey although that 
was stopped when it appeared that woman suffrage meant only a 
means of stuffing ballot boxes. A few states took steps in the 
direction of representation according to population, a process as 
yet unsolved in the United States. A large step was taken in the 
direction of disestablishing state churches, but on the whole one 
still had to be a Protestant, and a Trinitarian at that, to hold office. 

In connection with office-holding, there is one eighteenth- 
century American idea that is worthy of a whole study by itself, 
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and that is the concept of rotation in office. Many Americans were 
convinced that office-holding bred a lust for power in the holder. 
Therefore there must be frequent, if not annual, elections; and 
there must be a limitation on the time one might spend in certain 
offices. There is probably no more remarkable self-denying 
ordinance in the history of politics than the provision in the Articles 
of Confederation that no man could be a member of Congress more 
than three years out of any six. I have often been accused of wanting 
to go back to the Articles of Confederation, which is nonsense, but 
there are times when I do wish that this one provision might be 
revived in the twentieth century. 

What I have done in this paper is to set before you some of the 
reasons for believing that the American Revolution was a demo- 
cratic movement, not in origin, but in result, Certainly the political 
leaders of the eighteenth century thought the results were demo- 
cratic. Whether they thought the results were good or bad 1s 
another story. 








“That Politics May Be Reduced to a Science”: 
David Hume, James Madison, and the 
Tenth Federalist’ 


By Douctass Apair 


N JUNE 1783, the war for American independence being ended, 

General Washington addressed his once-famous circular letter 
to the state governors with the hopeful prophecy that if the Union 
of the States could be preserved, the future of the Republic 
would be both glorious and happy. “The foundation of our Empire 
was not laid in the gloomy age of Ignorance and Superstition,’ 
Washington pointed out, “but at an Epocha when the rights of 
mankind were better understood and more clearly defined, than 
at any former period; the researches of the human mind after social 
happiness, have been carried to a great extent, the treasures of 
ee acquired by the labours of Philosophers, Sages, and 
Legislators, through a long succession of years, are laid open for 
our use, and their collected wisdom may be happily applied in the 
Establishment of our forms of Government... At this auspicious 
period, the United States came into existence as a Nation, and if 
their Citizens should not be completely free and happy, the fault 
will be intirely their own” 

The optimism of General Washington’s statement is manifest; 
the reasons he advances for this optimism, however, seem to modern 
Americans a century and a half later both odd and naive, if not 
slightly un- American. For W: ashington here argues in favor of “the 
Progress of the Human Mind” Knowledge gradually acquired 
through “researches of the human mind” about the nature of man 
and government—knowledge which “the gloomy age of Ignorance 
and Superstition” did not have—gives Americans in 1783 the power 
to new-model their forms of government according to the precepts 


*Delivered at the Conference of Early American History at the Henry EF. Hunt 
ington Library, February 9, 1957. 
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of wisdom and reason. The “Philosopher” as Sage and Legislator, 
General Washington hopes, will preside over the creation and 
reform of American political institutions. 

“Philosopher” as written here by Washington was a word with 
hopeful and good connotations. But this was 1783. In 1789 the 
French Revolution began; by 1792 “philosophy” was being equated 
with the guillotine, atheism, the reign of terror. Thereafter “phi- 
losopher” would be a smear-word, connoting a fuzzy-minded and 
dangerous social theorist—one of those impractical Utopians whose 
foolish attempts to reform society according to a rational plan 
created the anarchy and social disaster of the Terror. Before his 
death in 1799 Washington himself came to distrust and fear the 
political activities of philosophers. And in time it would become 
fashionable among both French conservatives and among all patri- 
otic Americans to stress the sinister new implications of the word 
“philosophy” added after 1789 and to credit the French philoso- 
phers with transforming the French Revolution into a “bad” rev- 
olution in contrast to the “good” non-philosophical American 
Revolution. But this ethical transformation of the word still lay in 
the future in 1783. Then “philosophy” and “philosopher” were still 
terms evoking optimism and hopes of the high tide of Enlighten- 
ment on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary helps us understand why Wash- 
ington had such high regard for philosophy as our war for 
independence ended. “Philosophy,;’ according to the lexicographer, 
was “knowledge natural or moral”; it was “hypothesis or system 
upon which natural effects are explained” “To philosophize,’ or 
“play the philosopher,’ was “to search into nature; to enquire into 
the causes of effects?” The synonym of “Philosophy” in 1783 then 
was “Science”; the synonym of “Philosopher” would be our 
modern word (not coined until 1840) “Scientist;’ “a man deep in 
knowledge, either moral or natural?’ 

Bacon, Newton, and Locke were the famed trinity of represent- 
ative great philosophers for Americans and all educated inhabitants 
of Western Europe in 1783. Francis Bacon, the earliest prophet of 
philosophy as a program for the advancement of learning, had 
preached that “Knowledge is Power” and that Truth discovered by 
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Reason through observation and free inquiry is as certain and as 
readily adapted to promote the happiness of human life, as Truth 
communicated to mankind through God’s direct revelation. Isaac 
Newton, “the first luminary in this bright constellation, had 
demonstrated that Reason indeed could discover the laws of 
physical Nature and of Nature’s God, while John Locke’s 
researches into psychology and human understanding haJ definitely 
channeled inquiry toward the discovery of the immutable and 
universal laws of Human Nature. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century a multitude of researchers in all the countries of Europe 
were seeking, in Newtonian style, to advance the bounds of 
knowledge in politics, economics, law, and sociology. By the middle 
of the century the French judge and philosophe Montesquieu had 
produced a compendium of the behavioral sciences, cutting across 
all these fields in his famous study of The Spirit of the Laws. 

However, Washington’s assurance that already scientific knowl- 
edge about government had accumulated to such an extent that it 
could be immediately applied to the uses of “Legislators,” pointed 
less toward France than toward Scotland. There, especially in 
the Scottish universities, had been developed the chief centers of 
eighteenth-century social science research and publication in all 
the world. The names of Francis Hutcheson, David Hume, Adam 
Smith, Thomas Reid, Lord Kames, Adam Ferguson, the most 
prominent of the Scottish philosophers, were internationally 
famous. In America the treatises of these Scots, dealing with history, 
ethics, politics, economics, psychology, and jurisprudence in terms 
of “system upon which natural effects are explained,’ had become 
the standard textbooks of the colleges of the late colonial period. 
At Princeton, at William and Mary, at Pennsylvania, at Yale, at 
King’s, and at Harvard, the young men who rode off to war in 
1776 had been trained in the texts of Scottish social science. 

The Scottish system, as it had been gradually elaborated in the 
works of a whole generation of researchers, rested on one basic 
assumption, had developed its own special method, and kept to a 
consistent aim. The assumption was “that there is a great uniformity 
among the actions of men, in all nations and ages, and that human 
nature remains still the same, in its principles and operations. The 
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same motives always produce the same actions; the same events 
follow from the same causes. . .. Would you know the sentiments, 
inclinations, and course of life of the Greeks and Romans? Study 
well the temper and actions of the French and English . . ’—thus 
David Hume, presenting the basis of a science of human behavior. 
The method of eighteenth-century social science followed from 
this primary assumption—it was historical-comparative synthesis. 
Again Hume: “Mankind are so much the same, in all times and 
places, that history informs us of nothing new or strange in this 
particular, Its chief use is only to discover the constant and universal 
principles of human nature, by showing men in all varieties and 
situations, and furnishing us with materials from which we may 
form our observations and become acquainted with the regular 
springs of human action and behavior.” Finally, the aim of studying 
man’s behavior in its comparative-historical manifestations was for 
the purpose of prediction—philosophy would aid the legislator in 
making correct policy decisions. Comparative-historical studies of 
man in society would allow the discovery of the constant and 
universal principle of human nature, w hich, in turn, would allow 
at least some safe predictions about the effects of legislation “almost 
as general and certain . . . as any which the mathematical sciences 


will afford us?’ “Politics” (and again the words are Hume’s) to some 
degree “may be reduced to a science” 

By thus translating the abstract generaliz: ations about “philos- 
ophy” in Washington’s letter of 1783 into the concrete and 
particular type of philosophy to which he referred, the issue is 
brought into new focus more congenial to our modern under- 


‘David Hume, “Of Liberty and Necessity? in An Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding (London, 1748). An examination of the social theory of the Scottish 
school is to be found in Gladys Bryson, Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the 
Fighteenth Century (Princeton, 1945). Miss Bryson seems unaware both of the posi- 
tion held by Scottish social science in the curriculum of the American colleges after 
1750-—-Princeton, for example, where nine members of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 graduated, was a provincial carbon-copy, under President Witherspoon, of 
I dinburgh—and of its influence on the revolutionary generation. For a brilliant anal 
ysis of Francis Hutcheson’s ideas and his part in setting the tone and direction of 
Scottish research, as well as the trans-Atlantic flow of ideas between Scotland and the 
American colonies in the eighteenth century, with a persuasive explanation of why 
the Scots specialized in social science formulations that were peculiarly congenial to 
the American revolutionary elite, see Caroline Robbins, “When It Is That Colonies 
May Turn Independent? William and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., Vol. XI (April, 1954), 
pp. 214-251. 
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standing. On reviewing the specific body of philosophical theory 
and writing with which Washington and his American contem- 
poraries were familiar, we immediately remember that “the 
collected wisdom” of at least some of the Scottish academic 
philosophers was applied to American legislation during the nine- 
teenth century. It is obvious, for example, that the “scientific 
predictions,’ based on historical analysis, contained in Professor 
Adam Smith’s An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations (London, 1776), concerning the role of free enterprise 
and economic productivity, was of prime significance in shaping 
the relations of the state with the American business community, 
especially after 1828. Washington’s expectations of 1783 were thus 
accurate in the long-run view." 

It is the purpose of this paper, however, to show that Washing- 
ton’s immediate expectations of the creative role of “philosophy” 
in American politics were also accurate in the period in which he 
wrote. It is thus the larger inference of the following essay that 
“philosophy, or “the science of politics” (as defined above), 
was integral to the whole discussion of the necessity for a more 
perfect Union that resulted in the creation of the American 
Constitution of 1787. 

It can be shown, though not in this short paper, that the use of 
history in the debates both in the Philadelphia Convention and in 
the state ratifying conventions is not mere rhetorical-historical 
window-dressing, concealing substantially greedy motives of class 
and property. The speakers were making a genuinely “scientific” 
attempt to discover the “constant and universal principles” of any 
republican government in regard to liberty, justice, and st: ability. 

In this perspective the three hundred pages of comparative- 
historical research in John Adams’s Defence of the Constitutions of 
the United States (1787), and the five-hour closely argued historical 
an. our in Alexander Hamilton’s Convention Speech of June 18, 

787, were both “scientific” efforts to relate the current difficulties 


!aThe theoretical and prophetic nature of Adam Smith’s classic when it was pub- 
lished in 1776 is today largely ignored by both scholars and spokesmen for the mod 
ern American business community. In 1776, however, Smith could only theorize from 
scattered historical precedents as to how a projective free enterprise system might 
work, because nowhere in his mercantilist world was a free enterprise system of the 
sort he described on paper actually operating. 
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of the thirteen American republics to the universal tendencies of 
republicanism in all nations and in all ages. History, scientifically 
considered, thus helped define both the nature of the crisis of 1787 
for these leaders and their audience, and also determined in large 
part the “reforms” that, it could be predicted, would end the crisis. 
‘To both Adams and Hamilton history proved (so they believed) 
that sooner or later the American people would have to return to 
a system of mixed or limited monarchy—so great was the size of 
the country, so diverse were the interests to be reconciled that no 
other system could be adequate in securing both liberty and justice. 
In like manner Patrick Henry’s prediction, June 9, 1788, in the 
Virginia Ratifying Convention, “that one government |i.e., the 
proposed constitution| cannot reign over so ¢xtensive a country as 
this is, without absolute despotism” was grounded upon a “political 
axiom” scientifically confirmed, so he believ¢d, by history. 

The most creative and philosophical disciple of the Scottish 
school of science and politics in the Philadelphia Convention was 
James Madison. His effectiveness as an advqcate of a new consti- 
tution, and of the particular constitution that was drawn up in 
Philadelphia in 1787, was certainly based in large part on his per- 
sonal experience in public life and his personal knowledge of the 
conditions of America in 1787. But Madison's greatness as a states- 
man rests in part on his ability quite deliberately to set his limited 
personal experience in the context of the experience of men in other 
ages and times, thus giving extra reaches of insight to his political 
formulations. 

His most amazing political prophecy, formally published in the 
tenth Federalist, was that the size of the United States and its 
variety of interests could be made a guarantee of stability and 
justice under the new constitution. When Madison made this 
prophecy the accepted opinion among all sophisticated politicians 
was exactly the opposite. It is the purpose of the following detailed 
analysis to show Madison, the scholar-statesman, evolving his novel 
theory, and not only using the behavioral science techniques of the 
eighteenth century, but turning to the writings of David Hume 
himself for some of the suggestions concerning an extended republic. 

It was David Hume’s speculations on the “Idea of a Perfect 
Commonwealth? first published in 1752, that most stimulated James 
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Madison’s thought on factions.’ In this essay Hume disclaimed any 
attempt to substitute a political Utopia for “the common botched 
and inaccurate governments” which seemed to serve imperfect 
men so well. Nevertheless, he argued, the idea of a perfect common- 
wealth “is surely the most worthy curiosity of any the wit of man 
can possibly devise. And who knows, if this controv ersy were fixed 
by the universal consent of the wise and learned, but, in some 
future age, an opportunity might be afforded of reducing the theory 
to practice, either by a dissolution of some old government, or by 
the combination of men to form a new one, in some distant part of 
the world” At the very end of Hume's essay was a discussion that 
could not help being of interest to Madison, For here the Scot 
casually demolished the Montesquieu small-republic theory; and it 
was this part of his essay, contained in a single page, that was to 
serve Madison in new-modeling a “botched” Confederation “in a 
distant part of the world” (1, 480-481, 492.) 

Hume concluded his “Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth” with 
some observations on “the falsehood of the common opinion, that 
no large state, such as France or Great Britain, could ever be mod- 
elled into a commonwealth, but that such a form of government 

can only take place in a city or small territory: ’ The opposite seemed 
to be true, decided Hume. “Though it is more difficult to form a 
republican government in an extensive country than in a city; there 
is more facility, when once it is formed, of preserving it steady and 
uniform, without tumult and faction” 

The formidable problem of first unifying the outlying and 
various segments of a big area had thrown Montesquieu and like- 
minded theorists off the track, Hume believed. “It is not easy, for 
the distant parts of a large state to combine in any plan of free 
government; but they easily conspire in the esteem and reverence 
fora single person, who, by means of this popular favour, may seize 
the power, and forcing the more obstinate to submit, may establish 
a monarchical government’ (1, 492.) Historically, therefore, it is 


“David Hume, Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary (London, 1875). Madison 
apparently used the 1758 edition, which was the most complete printed during the 
Scor’s lifetime, and which gathered up into two volumes what he conceived of as the 
final revised version of his thoughts on the topics treated. Earlier versions of certain 
of the essays had been printed in 1742, 1748, 1752; there are numerous modern editions 
of the 1758 printing. All page references to Hume in this article are to the 1875 
edition. 
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the great leader who has been the symbol and engine of unity in 
empire building. His characteristic ability to evoke loy alry has made 
him in the past a mechanism both of solidarity and of exploitation. 
His leadership enables diverse peoples to work for a common end, 
but because of the power temptations inherent in his strategic 
position he usually ends as an absolute monarch. 

And yet, Hume argued, this last step is not a rigid social law as 
Montesquieu would have i it. There was always the possibility that 
some modern leader with the wisdom and ancient virtue of a Solon 
or of aL ycurgus would Suppress his personal ambition and found 
a free state in a large territory “to secure the peace, ” 5 a and 
liberty of future generations.’ (“Of Parties in General? I, 127.) In 
1776—the year Hume died—a provincial notable ode psi 
W ashington was starting on the career that was to justify Hume’s 
penetrating analysis of the unifying role of the great man in a large 
and variegated empire. Hume would have exulted at the discovery 
that his deductive leap into the future with a scientific prediction 
was correct: all great men who consolidated empires did not 
necessarily desire crowns. 

Having disposed of the reason why monarchies had usually been 
set up in big empires and why it still was a matter of free w ill rather 
than necessity, [lume then turned to the problem of the easily 
founded, and unstable, small republic. In contrast to the large 
state, “a city. readily concurs in the same notfons of government, 
the natural equality of property favours liberty,” and the nearness 
of habitation enables the citizens mutually to assist each other. 
Even under absolute princes, the subordinate government of cities 
is commonly republic an... . But these same circumstances, which 
facilitate the erection of cunenmuieiditin in cities, render their 
constitution more frail and uncertain. Democracies are turbulent. 
For however the people may be separated or divided into small 
parties, either in their votes or elections, their near habitation in a 


Hume seems to be referring to the development in cities of a specialized product, 
trade, or industrial skill, that gives the small area an equal interest in a specific type 
of economic activity. All the inhabitants of Sheffield from the lowly artisan to the 
wealthiest manufacturer had an interest in the iron industry; every dweller in Liver- 
pool had a stake in the prosperity of the slave trade. It was this regional unity of 
occupation that Hume was speaking of, not equality of income from the occupation, 
as is shown by the latter part of his analysis. 
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city will always make the force of popular tides and currents very 
sensible. Aristocracies are better adapted for peace and order, and 
accordingly were most admired by ancient writers; but they are 
jealous and oppressive.’ (1, 492.) Here, of course, was the ancient 
dilemma that Madison knew so well, re-stated by Hume. In the 
city where wealth and poverty existed in close proximity, the poor, 
if given the vote, might very well try to use the power of the 
government to expropriate the opulent. While the rich, ever a self- 
conscious minority in a republican state, were constantly driven by 
fear of danger, even when no danger existed in fact, to take 
aggressive and oppressive measures to head off the slightest threat 
to their power, position, and property. 

It was Hume’s next two sentences that must have electrified 
Madison as he read them: “In a large government, which is modelled 
with masterly skill, there is compass and room enough to refine the 
democracy, from the lower people, who may be admitted into the 
first elections or first concoction of the commonwealth, to the 
higher magistrates, who direct all the movements. At the same time, 
the parts are so distant and remote, that it is very difficult, either by 
intrigue, prejudice, or passion, to hurry them into any measures 
against the public interest.’ (I, 492.) Hume’s analysis here had 
turned the small-territory republic theory upside down: if a free 
state could once be established in a large area, it would be stable 
and safe from the effects of faction. Madison had found the answer 
to Montesquieu. He had also found in embryonic form his own 
theory of the extended federal republic. 

Madison could not but feel that the “political aphorisms” which 
David Hume scattered so lavishly in his essays were worthy of his 
careful study. He re-examined the sketch of Hume’s perfect 
commonwealth: “a form of government, to which? Hume claimed, 

“I cannot in theory discover any consider able objection?” Hume 
suggested that Great Britain and Ireland—“or any territory of equal 
extent’”—be divided into a hundred counties, and that each county 
in turn be divided into one hundred parishes, making in all ten 
thousand minor districts in the state. The twenty-pound frecholders 
and five-hundred- pound householders in each parish were to elect 
annually a representative for the parish. The hundred parish repre- 
sentatives in each county would then elect out of themselves one 
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“senator” and ten county “magistrates” There would thus be in 
“the whole commonwealth, 100 senators, 1100 | sic | county magis- 
trates, and 10,000... representatives.’ Hume would then have vested 
in the senators the executive power: “the power of peace and war, 
of giving orders to generals, admirals, and ambassadors, and, in short 
all the prerogatives of a British King, except his negative?’ (I, 482- 
483.) The county magistrates were to have the legislative power; 
but they were never to assemble as a single legislative body. They 
were to convene in their own counties, and each county was to 
have one vote; and although they could initiate legislation, Hume 
expected the senators normally to make policy. The ten thousand 
parish representatives were to have the right to a referendum when 
the other two orders in the state disagreed, 

It was all very complicated and cumbersome, but Hume thought 
that it would allow a government to be based on the consent of 
the “people” and at the same time obviate the danger of factions. 
He stated the “political aphorism” which explained his complex 
system. 

The lower sort of people and small proprietors are good judges 
enough of one not very distant from them in rank or habitation; _ 
therefore, in their parochial meetings, will probably chuse the best, « 

nearly the best representative: But they are wholly unfit for loci. 


meetings, and for electing into the higher offices of the republic. Their 
ignorance gives the grandees an opportunity of deceiving them.* 


This carefully graded hierarchy of officials therefore carried the 
system of indirect elections toa logical conclusion. 

Madison quite easily traced out the origin of Hume’s scheme. He 
found it in the essay entitled “Of the First Principles of Govern- 
ment” Hume had been led to his idea of fragmentizing election 
districts by his reading of Roman history and his contemplation of 
the historic ally verified evils incident to the direct participation of 
every citizen in democratical governments. The Scotsman had little 

*Essays, | 487. Hume elaborated his system in great detail, working out a judiciary 
system, the methods of organizing and controlling the militia, ete. The Scot 
incidentally acknowledged that his thought and theories on the subject owed much 
to James Harrington’s Oceana (London, 1656), “the only valuable model of a 
| perfect) commonwealth that has yet been offered to the public? For Hume thought 
that Sir Thomas More’s Utopia and Plato's Republic with all other utopian blue- 


wrints were worthless. “All plans of government, which suppose great reformation 
in the manners of mankind? he noted, “are plainly imaginary. Ibid., 481. 
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use for “a pure republic)’ that is to say, a direct democracy. “For 
though the people, collected in a body like the Roman tribes, be 
quite unfit for government, yet w hen dispersed in small bodies, 
they are more susceptible both of reason and order; the force of 
popular currents and tides is, in a great measure, broken; and the 
public interest may be pursued with some method and constancy?’ 
(1, 113.) Hence, Hume’s careful attempts to keep the citizens w ith 
the suffrage operating in thousands of artifically created electoral 
districts. And as Madison thought over Hume’s theoretic system, 
he must suddenly have seen that in this instance the troublesome 
corporate aggressiveness of the thirteen American states could be 
used to good purpose. There alre: ady existed in the United States 
local governing units to break the force of popular currents. There 
was no need to invent an artificial system of counties in America. 
The states themselves could serve as the chief pillars and supports 
of a new constitution in a large-area commonwealth. 

Here in Hume’s Essays lay the germ for Madison’s theory of the 
extended republic. It is interesting to see how he took these scattered 
and incomplete fragments and built them into an intellectual and 
theoretical structure of his own. Madison’s first full statement of 
this hypothesis appeared in his “Notes on the Confederacy” written 
in April 1787, eight months before the final version of it was pub- 
lished as the tenth Federalist.° Starting with the proposition that 

“in republican Government, the majority, however composed, 
ultimately give the law,’ Madison then asks what is to restrain an 
interested majority from unjust violations of the minority’s rights? 
Three motives might be claimed to meliorate the selfishness of the 
majority: first, “prudent regard for their own good, as involved in 
the general . . . good”; second, “respect for character”, and finally, 
religious sc ruples.' After examining each in its turn Madison 
concludes that they are but a frail bulwark against a ruthless party. 

In his discussion of the insufficienc y of “respect for character” as 


‘Federalist, X, appeared in The New York Packet, Friday, Nov. 23, 1787. There are 
thus three versions of Madison’s theoretic formulation of how a properly organized 
republic in a large area, incorporating within its jurisdiction a multiplicity of 
interests, will sterilize the class conflict of the rich versus the poor: (1) the “Notes” 
of Apr. 1787; (2) speec hes in the convention during June 1787; and (3) the final 
polished and elaborated form, in the Federalist, Nov. 1787. 

‘James Madison, Letters and Other Writings, 4 vols. (Philadelphia, 1867), I, 
325-326. 
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a curb on faction, Madison again leans heavily upon Hume. The 
Scot had stated paradoxically that it is “a just political maxim that 
every man must be supposed a knave: Though at the same time, it 
appears somewhat strange, that a maxim should be true in politics, 
which is false in fact . . . men are generally more honest in their 
private than in their public capacity, and will go greater lengths to 
serve a party, than when their own private interest is alone con- 
cerned, Honour is a great check upon mankind: But where a 
considerable body of men act together, this check is, in a great 
measure, removed; since a man is sure to be approved of by his 
own party ... and he soon learns to despise the clamours of adver- 
saries.’’ This argument, confirmed by his own experience, seemed 
to Madison too just and pointed not to use, so under “Respect for 
character” he set down: “However strong this motive may be in 
individuals, it is considered as very insufficient to restrain them 
from injustice. In a multitude its efficacy i is diminished in proportion 
to the number which is to share the praise or the blame. Besides, as it 
has reference to public opinion, which, within a particular society, 
is the opinion of the majority, the standard is fixed by those whose 
conduct 1s to be measured by it?* The young Virginian readily 
found a concrete example in Rhode Island, where honor had prov ed 
to be no check on factious behavior. In a letter to Jefferson explain- 
ing the theory of the new constitution, Madison was to repeat his 

category of inefficacious motiv es,” but in formally presenting his 
ne to the world in the letters of Publius he deliberately excluded 

.’ There was a certain disadvantage in making derogatory remarks 
to a majority that must be persuaded to adopt your arguments. 

In April 1787, however, when Madison was writing down his 
first thoughts on the advantage of an extended government, he had 

™Of the Independency of Parliament) Essays, 1, 118-119. 

“Letters, |, 326. *Ibid., p. 352. To Thomas Jefferson, Oct. 24, 1787. 

‘In Madison’s earliest presentation of his thesis certain other elements indicating 
his debt to Hume appear that have vanished in the Federalist. In the “Notes on the 
Confederacy” the phrase “notorious factions and oppressions which take place in 
corporate towns” (Letters, 1, 327) recalls the original starting point of Hume's 
analysis in the “Perfect Commonwealth” Also the phraseology of the sentence: “The 
society becomes broken into a greater variety of interests ... which check each 
other ..? (ibid.), varied in the letter to Jefferson to; “In a large society, the people 
are broken into so many interests” (ibid., 352), is probably a parallel of Hume's “The 


force of popular currents and tides is, in a great measure, broken? (“First Principles 
of Governments,’ Essays, I, 113.) 
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still not completely thought through and integrated Hume’s sys- 
tem of indirect elections with his own ideas, The Virginian, never- 
theless, had not dismissed the subject from his thoughts. He had 
taken a subsidiary element of Hume's “Perfect Commonwealth” 
argument and developed i it as the primary factor in his own theo- 
rem; but he was also to include Hume’s mi yor technique of indirect 
chncelen as a minor device in the constitution he proposed for the 
new American state. As the last paragraph of “Notes on the Confed- 
eracy” there appears a long sentence that on its surface has little 
organic relation to Madison’s preceding two-page discussion of 
how “an extensive Republic meliorates the administration of a small 
Republic? 

An auxiliary desideratum for the melioration of the Republic an form 
is such a process of elections as will most certainly extract from the mass 
of the society the purest and noblest characters which it contains; such 
as will at once feel most strongly the proper motives to pursue the end 
of their < appointment, and be most ¢ apable to devise the proper means of 
attaining 1 ee 

This final sentence, with its abrupt departure in thought, would be 
hard to explain were it not for the juxtaposition in Hume of the 
material on large area and indirect election. 

When Madison presented his thesis to the electorate in the tenth 
Federalist as justification for a more perfect union, Hume’s Essays 
were to offer one final service. Hume had written a scientific analy- 
sis on “Parties in General” as well as on the “Parties of Great 
Britain” In the first of these essays he took the position independ- 
ently arrived at by Madison concerning the great variety of factions 
likely to agitate a republican state. The Virginian, with his charac- 
teristic scholarly thoroughness, therefore turned to Hume again 
when it came time to parade his arguments in full dress. Hume had 
made his major contribution to Madison’s political philosophy 
before the Philadelphia Convention. Now he was to help in the 
final polishing and elaboration of the theory for purposes of public 
persuasion in print, 

Madison had no capacity for slavish imitation; but a borrowed 
word, a sentence lifted almost in its entirety from the other's essay, 
and above all, the exactly parallel march of ideas in Hume’s “Parties” 


‘Petters, 1, 328. 
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and Madison’s Federalist, X, show how congenial he found the 
Scot’s way of thinking, and how invaluable Hume was in the final 
crystallizing of Madison’s own convictions. “Men have such a pro- 
pensity to divide into personal factions? wrote Hume, “that the 
smallest appearance of real difference will produce them? (I, 128.) 
And the Virginian takes up the thread to spin his more elaborate 
web: “So strong is this propensity of mankind to fall into mutual 
animosities, that where no substantial occasion presents itself, the 
most frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been sufficient to 
kindle their unfriendly passions and excite their most violent con- 
flicts:’'* Hume, in his parallel passage, presents copious examples. 
He cites the rivalry of the blues and the greens at Constantinople, 
and recalls the feud between two tribes in Rome, the Pollia and the 
Papiria, that lasted three hundred years after everyone had forgot- 
ten the origin: al cause of the quarrel. ‘ ‘If mankind had not a strong 
propensity to such divisions, the indifference of the rest of the com- 
munity must have suppressed this foolish animosity [of the two 
tribes|, that had not any aliment of new benefits and i injuries. . . 2 
(I, 128-129.) The fine Latinity of the word “aliment’"* apparently 
caught in some crevice of Madison’s mind, soon to reappear in his 
statement, “Liberty is to faction what air is to fire, an aliment, with- 
out which it instantly expires:’* So far as his writings show, he 


21 he Federalist, ed. Max Beloff (Oxford and New York, 1948), No. X, p. 43. 
Hereafter page references to the Federalist will be to this edition. 

15]. alimentum, tr. alere to nourish. Food; nutriment; hence, sustenance, means of 
support.-SYN. see PABULUM. This word is not a common one in 18th century 
political literature. Outside of The Federalist and Hume's essay I have run across it 
only in Bacon’s works. To the man of the 18th century even the cognate forms 
“alimentary” (canal), and “alimony, so familiar to us in common speech, were still 
highly technical terms of medicine and law. 

'*Federalist, p. 42. Compare Hume’s remarks: “In despotic governments, indeed, 
factions often do not appear; but they are not the less real; or rather, they are more 
real and more pernicious, upon that very account. The distinct orders of men, 
nobles and people, soldiers and merchants, have all a distinct interest; but the more 
powerful oppresses the w eaker with impunity and without resistance; which begets 
a seeming tranquility in such governments: (1, 130.) Also see Hume’s comparison 
of faction to “weeds . .. which grow most plentifully in the richest soil; and though 
absolute governments be not wholly free from them, it must be confessed, that they 
rise more easily, and propagate themselves faster in free governments, where they 
always infect the legislature itself, which alone could be able, by the steady applica- 
tion of rewards and punishments, to eradicate them” (I, 127-128); and notice 
Madison's “The regulation of these various and interfering interests forms the 
principal task of modern legislation, and involves the spirit of party and faction in 


the necessary and ordinary operations of the government’ (Federalist, p. 43.) 
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never used the word again; but in this year of 1787 his head was 
full of such words and ideas culled from David Hume. 


When one examines these two papers in which Hume and Madi- 
son summed up the eighteenth century's most profound thought 
on party, it becomes increasingly clear that the young American 
used the earlier work in preparing a survey on faction through the 
ages to introduce his own discussion of faction in America, Hume's 
work was admirably adapted to this purpose. It was philosophical 
and scientific in the best tradition of the Enlightenment. The facile 
damnation of faction had been a commonplace in English politics 
for a hundred years, as Whig and Tory vociferously sought to 
fasten the label on each other. But the Scot, very little interested as 
a partisan and very much so as a social scientist, treated the subject 
therefore in psy chologic: al, intellectual, and socio-economic terms. 
Throughout all history, he discovered, mankind has been divided 
into factions based either on personal loyalty to some leader or 
upon some “sentiment or interest” common to the group as a unit. 
This latter type he called a “Real” as distinguished from the “Per- 
sonal” faction. Finally he subdivided the “real factions” into parties 
based on “interest; upon “principle? or upon “affection” Hume 
spent well over five pages dissecting these three types; but Madi- 
son, while determined to be inclusive, had not the space to go into 
such minute analysis. Besides, he was more intent now on devel- 
oping the cure than on describing the malady. He therefore con- 
solidated Hume's two-page treatment of “personal” factions, and 
his long discussion of parties based on “pringiple and affection” 
into a single sentence. The tenth Federalist reads: “A zeal for dif- 
ferent opinions concerning religion, concerning government, and 
many other points, as well of speculation as of practice,'® an attach- 
ment to different leaders ambitiously contending for pre-eminence 


‘This clause of Madison's refers to Hume's “parties from principle, = 


Pitan speculative principle; in the discussion of which he includes “different 
political principles” and “principles of priestly government .. . which has . . . been 
the poison of human society, and the source of the most inveterate factions” Hume, 
in keeping with his reputation as the great sceptic, feels that while the congregations 
of persecuting sects must be called “factions of principle? the priests, who are “the 
prime movers” in religious parties, are factious out of “interest”” The word “specu- 
lation” that appears in Madison is rendered twice as “speculative” in Hume. 
(I, 130-132.) 
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and power," or to persons of other descriptions whose fortunes 
have been interesting to the human passions,"’ have, in turn, divided 
mankind into parties, inflamed them with mutual animosity, and 
rendered them much more disposed to vex and oppress each other 
than to cooperate for their common good?" It is hard to conceive 
of a more perfect example of the concentration of idea and meaning 
than Madison achieved in this famous sentence. 

It is noteworthy that while James Madison compressed the 
greater part of Hlume’s essay on factions into a single sentence, he 
greatly expanded the quick sketch of the faction from “interest” 
buried in the middle of the philosopher’s analysis. This reference, 
in Madison’s hands, became the climax of his treatment and is the 
basis of his reputation in some circles as the progenitor of the the- 
ory of economic determinism. Hume had written that factions 
from interest “are the most reasonable, and the most excusable. 
When two orders of men, such as the nobles and people, have a 


‘Here is Hume's “Personal” faction, “founded on personal friendship or animosity 
among such as compose the ae geome parties.’ Hume instances the Colonesi and 
Orsini of modern Rome, the Neri and Bianchi of Florence, the rivalry between the 
Pollia and Papiria of ancient Rome, and the confused mass of shifting alliances that 
marked the struggle between Guelfs and Ghibellines. (1, 128-129.) 


'TThis phrase, which is quite obscure in the context, making a separate category 
of a type of party apparently just covered under “contending leaders; refers to 
the loyal bitter-end Jacobites of 18th-century England. These sentimental irrecon- 
cilables of the Squire Western ilk made up Hume's “party from affection? Hume 
explains: “By parties from affection, | understand those which are founded on the 
different attachments of men towards particular families and persons, whom they 
desire to rule over them. These factions are often very violent [Hume was writing 
only three years before Bonnie Prince Charlie and the clans had frightened al 
I ngland in "45], though, I must own, it may seem unaccountable, that men should 
attach themselves so strongly to persons, with whom they are no wise acquainted, 
whom perhaps they never saw, and from whom they never received, nor can ever 
hope for any favour? (1, 133.) 

The fact that Madison includes this category in his paper satisfies me that, when 
he came to write the tenth Federalist for publication, he referred directly to 
Hume’s volume as he reworked his introduction into its final polished form. One 
can account for the other similarities in the discussion of faction as a result of 
Madison’s careful reading of Hume’s works and his retentive memory. But the inclu- 
sion of this “party from affection” in the Virginian’s final scheme where its ambiguity 
indeed detracts from the force of the argument, puts a strain on the belief that it 
resulted from memory alone. This odd fourth Lodhasdin which on its face is 
redundant, probably was included because Hume’s book was open on the table beside 
him, and because James Madison would leave no historical stone unturned in his 
effort to make a definitive scientific summary. 


1*Federalist, X, PP: 42-43. 
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distinct authority in a government, not very accurately balanced 
and modelled, they naturally follow a distinct interest; nor can we 
reasonably expect a different conduct, considering that degree of 
selfishness implanted in human nature. It requires great skill in a 
legislator to prevent such parties; and many philosophers are of 
opinion, that this secret, like the grand elixir, or perpetual motion, 
may amuse men in theory, but can never possibly be reduced to 
practice.’ (I, 130.) With this uncomfortable thought Hume dis- 
missed the subject of economic factions as he fell into the congenial 
task of sticking sharp intellectual pins into priestly parties and bigots 
who fought over abstract political principles. 

Madison, on the contrary, was not satisfied with this cursory 
treatment. He had his own ideas about the i importance of economic 
forces. All that Hume had to say of personal parties, of parties of 
principle, and of parties of attachment, was but a prologue to the 
Virginian’s discussion of “the various and unequal distribution of 
property, throughout recorded history. “Those who hold, and 
those who are without property, have ever formed distinct inter- 
ests in society. Those who are creditors, and those who are debtors, 
fall under a like discrimination. A landed interest, a manufacturing 
interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser 
interests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations, and divide them 
into different classes actuated by different sentiments and views?”"” 
Here was the pivot of Madison’s analysis. Here in this multiplicity 
of economic factions was “the grand elixir” that transformed the 
ancient doctrine of the rich against the poor into a situation that a 
skillful American legislator might model into equilibrium, Com- 
pound various economic interests of a large territory with a fed- 
eral system of thirteen semi-sovereign political units, establish a 
scheme of indirect elections which will function: ally bind the exten- 
sive area into a unit while “refining” the voice of the people, and 
you will have a stable republican state. 

This was the glad news that James Madison carried to Philadel- 
phia. This was the theory which he claimed had made obsolete 
the necessity for the “mixed government” advocated by Hamil- 
ton and Adams. This was the message he gave to the world in the 


\9F ederalist, X, p. 43. 
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first Federalist paper he composed. His own scientific reading of 
history, ancient and modern, his experience with religious factions 
in Virginia, and above all his knowledge of the scientific axiom 
regarding man and society in the works of David Hume, ablest 
British philosopher of his age, had served him and his country well. 
“Of all men, that distinguish themselves by memorable achieve- 
ments, the first place of honour seems due to Legislators and found- 
ers of states, who transmit a system of laws and institutions to secure 
the peace, happiness, and liberty of future generations.’ (I, 127.) 





‘The American Revolution Considered as an 


Economic Movement 


By Crarence L. Ver Sreec 


J yistorians for a generation or more have been so sensitive to 
H economic influences during the Revolutionary period that a 
modern scholar places his reputation in jeopardy if he fails to take 
account of such forces, regardless of what phase of political, social, 
or cultural life he is investigating. Although this sensitivity did not 
have its birth with the notable works of Charles A. Beard, they 
assuredly stand as an unmistakable landmark. The results, in the 
main, have been good. Our perspective of the Revolutionary gen- 
eration has broadened, our understanding deepened; and the main 
stream of events has often been magnificently illuminated. 

In contrast, historians have tended to neglect the other side of 
the coin, giving relatively little, if any, attention to the influences 
that political, social, and cultural forces might have had upon 
economic development. Even studies embracing what are nor- 
mally considered “economic” subjects—such as the role of mer- 
chants, the course of trade, the change in the land systems—have 
almost invariably been oriented toward a distinct vantage point: 
What effect did a change in land policy have upon social structure? 
Hlow did the course of trade affect diplomatic policy? How. signifi- 

cant was the position of the merchant in the formulation of political 
decisions? As illuminating as such studies have been, the results have 
given us only a partial view, for we have yet to answer the ques- 
tions which arise when economic developments are approached 
from the reverse, and what many economists would call the proper 
perspective. Did the modification of political institutions affect the 
economy? Did political action influence economic change? Were 
social theories produced that modified the actions of merchant and 
planter capitalists? Did American society by its very structure cir- 
cumscribe or direct the course of economic change? How signifi- 
cant was the American Revolution generally upon the rise of 
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capitalism in America? If historians are to assess the impact of the 
American Revolution upon the whole of American life, these ques- 
tions and others of equal importance need more precise answers 
than we now possess, 

‘To illustrate the lack of balance in current historical writing, one 
need only compare the emphasis given by scholars to the social 
rather than the economic consequences of the Revolution. Numer- 
ous monographic and more general works covering the period could 
be cited to support this point, but textbooks in United States history 
give as reliable a testimony as one would wish, Whereas none would 
be considered complete without its section neatly entitled “Social 
Impact of the Revolution, or something similar, followed by appro- 
priate paragraphs of description and analysis, no textbook exam- 
ined by the writer has a similar section devoted to the economic 
impact. Indeed, it is rare when the possibility of economic results 1s 
so much as mentioned. The textbooks in American economic his- 
tory offer lithe more. A chapter on the Revolution is seldom in- 
cluded. When it is, too often its focus is “economic causation”; in 
fact, most economic histories are organized in such a way that one 
would scarcely realize that a Revolution had taken place. Let it be 
quickly said that this comparison casts no reflection whatsoever on 
the textbook w riters; the texts, quite properly, merely show the 
trend of scholarship. Although individual scholars, treating isolated 
subjects, have sometimes attempted to evaluate the economic effect 
of the Revolution, no major attempt has been made to bring to- 
gether the existing material, much less to strike out into unexplored 
areas where fresh insights and new material would provide the 
ingredients for a solid synthesis. The only possible exception in the 
literature of the Revolution is Evarts B. Greene’s helpful chapter on 
“The War's Economic Effects” in his The Revolutionary Genera- 
tion, 1763-1790 (New York, 1943). Greene gives a useful summary 
of some of the scholarship, but his approach is rather limited. Fur- 
thermore, Greene’s chapter has never caught the attention of schol- 
ars; it has not been a departure point for new investigation.’ 

‘It will be interesting to see whether or not the volume in Rinehart’s series on the 
Economic History of the United States, covering the period 1776-1815, will grapple 
with this problem or whether it will be a straight narrative. There are three places 


where : summary of the general economic development for these years can be 
found; Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1912), Ill, ch. 
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What becomes increasingly obvious, therefore, is that this sig- 
nificant theme, the impact of the Revolution upon the course of 
economic development, rates a thorough book-length study. This 
article can be little more than an introduction to an exciting his- 
torical problem. Its primary purpose is to focus attention upon the 
importance of the theme in terms of an area for research and in 
terms of a more complete understanding of the Revolutionary 
epoch, It will also attempt to indicate possible approaches to the 
problem, to make a preliminary assessment of some of the existing 
material, and, on occasion, to suggest additional theses that might 
help to define the problem. Part of the following discussion, there- 
fore, will view familiar material from a somewhat different per- 
spective, while other parts will suggest areas that seem to deserve 
more elaborate consideration if historians are eventually to make a 
realistic evaluation, and to see the Revolution in its fullest context.’ 

One of the most obvious, but largely overlooked, changes brought 
by the Revolution, carrying with it the broadest economic impli- 
cations, was the new relationship between the rights of private 
property and mineral rights or, to use a broader term, natural re- 
sources. A careful study of this transition has never been made, but 
it is clear that whereas mineral rights in colonial times resided with 
the sovereign, to be granted or reserved as circumstances dictated, 
the Revolution saw such rights brought eventually within the pur- 
view of private property. The control of natural resources, there- 
fore, was secured more firmly by private enterprisers. 

It will be recalled that the charters of most colonies, though 
granting the rights to minerals and mines, contained a clause reserv- 
ing the fifth part for the crown. This figure was more than a token, 
it represented an acknowledgment that the crown, when it disposed 
of land, possessed the power to grant or retain natural resources 
under the soil. That such grants were made at all merely indicates 
that the crown did not believe such resources existed in quantity 
and, in consequence, it could be generous with an added “induce- 


iii; Clarence L. Ver Steeg, Robert Morris, Revolutionary Financier (Philadelphia, 
1954), ch. iti, stressing the period up to 1781; and Merrill Jensen, The New Nation 
(New York, 1950), pp. 179-244, stressing the Confederation period. 


*Because of the exploratory nature of this article, only a few citations have been 
made. 
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ment” to colonization, As a result, there was some mining activity 
in the majority of colonies before the Revolution. It is interesting, 
however, to speculate how magnanimous the crown would have 
been in granting any mineral rights if precious metals, the priority 
minerals of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had suddenly 
been discovered in the colonies; given the basic mercantile position 
of the mother country it is safe to say that its terms would have 
been somewhat less liberal. 

From the point of view of this article, it is significant that the 
sovereign right of the central government over mineral resources, 
though retained as a matter of form, apparently was not preserved 
in substance. So far as my investigation goes, there seems to be no 
discussion of this point in the exhaustive debates that took place on 
the land question during the Revolution, The Land Ordinance of 
1785, it is true, reserved “one-third part of all gold, silver, lead, and 
copper mines” for the national government, but if a scholar relies 
on the standard monographs on the national land system, nothing 
seems to have come of it. Although the problem requires more 
exhaustive study, it would seem that one of the legacies of the Revo- 
lution, established almost by default, made an incalculable impact 
on American society where the command of critical natural re- 
sources—coal, iron ore, oil and gas, precious metals, and many 
others—has been a key factor. 

Two of the basic elements in eighteenth-century economic life, 
farming and land policy, were also greatly influenced by the Revo- 
lution. Quite naturally, the celebrated Land Ordinance of 1785 
comes immediately to mind, for it was largely responsible for “insti- 
tutionalizing” the basic productive unit in Midwestern agriculture, 
the family farm. What this meant for the course of economic devel- 
opment 1S significant; interestingly enough, arguments are still rag- 
ing as to the merits of the established family farm as compared with 
a much larger unit, seemingly more suitable to the complex econ- 
omy of modern times. The Land Ordinance ts only the most obvious 
of more subtle changes from the land practices of the colonial 
period, some of them procedural and others substantive, depend- 
ing upon the region studied. Moreover, the stimulus given to land 
speculation by some of the interstate and international business 
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groups—an area in which additional research would clarify many 
issues—is of great importance in itself. 

Farming, at least in two regions, the South and New England, 
underwent a profound change. That historian of agriculture, Lewis 
C. Gray, whose discriminating analysis and careful judgment com- 
mands respect if not always agreement, goes so far as to assert: “For 
the South it [the American Revolution| was also a great economic 
Revolution?’ He particularly emphasizes that general farming, as 
distinguished from the production of staples in certain areas, was 
stimulated; and he stresses the importance of the new internal lines 
of communication and trade, Gray has received additional ammu- 
nition from Professor Lawrence Harper who has traced the relative 
production of specific staples. Indigo, for example, ceased to be 
produced soon after the Revolution, not so much because indigo 
failed to enjoy the British subsidy of colonial times, but rather 
because the British subsidy after the Revolution, applying as it did 
only to producers within the empire, resulted in a price advantage 
that the South could not meet." It is also well to remember that the 
damage caused by the fighting—the crops and livestock destroyed, 
and the wasted fields—meant that the South needed time to rebuild 
its plantation economy, especially in South Carolina and Georgia. 
Indeed, the desperate search for new staples to replace the loss of 
indigo, together with the limited geographical area where rice 
could be produced, helps to explain the renewed interest in cotton, 
which had been experimented with for a century previous to 
independence but never produced in quantity. 

Although the New England farmer generally was not asked to 
face the ravages caused by military engagements, the Revolution 
had a profound effect upon New F ingland agriculture. The decisive 


Payson J. Treat’s standard monograph, The National Land System, 1785-1820 
(New York, 1910), ch, ii, makes some comparison between colonial land systems and 
that evolved after the Revolution. It is entirely possible, however, that the “New 
I'ngland influence” on the national land system has been overstated. It was a thesis 
that was given wide currency before new research revised some previously accepted 
assumptions on eighteenth-century New England land policy. 

‘Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 
(New York, 1941), I, 613. 

‘Lawrence A, Harper, “The Effect of the Navigation Acts on the Thirteen 
Colonies? in The Era of the American Revolution, ed. R. B. Morris (New York, 
1939), pp. 24-25, and n. 61. 
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change that occurred when its customary marketing outlets were 
eliminated, especially those to the West Indies, was not immedi- 
ately apparent, for until 1780 war-born markets took up the slack. 
With the sharp cutback in wartime markets starting late in 1781, 
and with no comparable peacetime markets to replace them, the 
New England farmer suffered a blow from which he never fully 
recovered. It is highly probable that the despair and discontent of 
agrarian New England in the 1780's is largely explicable in terms 
of the economic consequences of the Revolution." 

‘Trade, as well as agriculture and land policy, was never the same 
as a result of the Revolution. In some areas it was greatly broadened; 
in others it was sharply restricted. Furthermore the lines of trade 
were modified and mercantile connections were altered to meet the 
new circumstances. Although this effect of the Revolution has 
received some attention, more exacting studies are needed before 
it can be adequately measured, 

The opening of the China trade, for ex ample, was a direct con- 
sequence of the Revolution. In colonial times, the British imperial 
system made any notion of such a trade an unattainable dream. 
With the elimination of the British restrictions, this new vista was 
opened; and the business enterprisers of the new republic, antici- 
pating its promise of rich rewards, rushed to exploit it. It matters 
not that their hopes were, in part, built upon illusions, for these 
illusions were quickly dispelled. What is significant is that the 
Asiatic trade introduced new products, created new demands, and, 
in some respects, educated this country’s merchants in new trading 
techniques. William B. Weeden’s apt statement deserves to be 
quoted; he asserts that the Revolution marked a break where one 
passes “from the Peter Faneuils, the negro and rum dealers of the 
middle century, to the Derbys, Perkinses, Thorndikes. . . . These 
men brought the far Eastern world home to its new counterpart in 
the West?’ The influence of this trade, of course, was not confined 

*There is some difference of opinion among scholars who have recently surveyed 
this problem. Oscar and Mary Handlin’s Commonwealth; A Study of the Role of 
Government in the American Economy: Massachusetts, 1774-1861 (New York and 
London, 1947), pp. 1-52, is a good evaluation for the whole New England economy. 


Perey Bidwell and John Falconer’s History of Agriculture in the Northern United 
States to 1860 (Washington, 1925), is of no help. 


‘William B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789 
(Boston and New York, 18go), I, 821-822. 
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to New England. It was a Pennsylvanian, Robert Morris, who was 
mainly responsible for outfitting the first American ship to Asiatic 
waters, and it was a New Yorker, John Jacob Astor, whose career 
was built upon the rewards of this trade. 

Whereas the Pacific trade was opened, the Caribbean trade was 
sharply reduced. Many factors were responsible, not the least of 
course being the British and French imperial systems, which auto- 
matically established a barrier against commodities from the new 
nation. Where the West Indies had served as an important market 
for fisheries, livestock, lumber, rum, and other goods during the 
colonial period and had acted as the crucial entrepot during the 
War of Independence itself, it was suddenly closed to American 
products. How significant this result was for the economy of the 
new country has often been suggested, but it is a theme that still 
requires more elaborate and precise investigation." 


When trade is basically modified, it is axiomatic that mercantile 
connections are modified as well. As the most casual reading of the 
recently published volumes on eighteenth-century merchants will 
testify, the impact of the Revolution was profound. Some trading 
connections were completely changed; in others the nature of the 
trade itself was altered; in still other cases, a particular merchant or 
merchant group either won or lost its relative position in the trad- 
ing community. The Pepperrells of Piscataqua, remaining loyal to 
Britain, abandoned American shores; the Browns of Providence, 
though they maintained their important position in the trading com- 
munity, modified their business connections and adjusted their 
manufacturing i interest to suit the new era; in New York City, James 
Beekman, whose business was seriously crippled during the Revo- 
lution when he was forced to flee from New York Ci ‘ity to escape 
the British, found after the war that the pattern of trade relation- 
ships he used with success before 1776 was no longer applicable; 
Robert Morris, whose relative position within the mercantile com- 
munity had improved so significantly that he could properly be 
called the Prince of Merchants, found it not only necessary after 
1783 to establish a new network of business partnerships to adjust 


*Merrill Jensen believes that there was less disruption to the West India trade 
than most scholars have asserted (op. cit., pp. 198-199). 
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to the times, but also advantageous to expand his business operations 
and diversify his investments.” 

General business organization, as well as the careers of individual 
merchants, was influenced by the Revolution. Robert East’s indis- 
pensable book has demonstrated the intricate connections between 
business groups during the Revolution; but he was primarily inter- 
ested in their political and to some extent social impact.'’ Using 
some of the identical material, itis possible to reverse the coin and 
see the results upon economic life: the rise of multiple partner- 
ships and the beginnings of the corporate structure; the expansion 
of business groups to include every major marketing center; and 
the modification of these connections to meet new trade and busi- 
ness opportunities. When the Revolution so profoundly affected so 
many of its most representative mercantile leaders and the structure 
of business generally, how can it ever be said that it had little impact 
upon the economic development of the United States or the rise 
of commercial capitalism in the young republic! 

A discussion of trade during the Revolution inevitably leads to 
the subject of interstate commerce, especially of course to the fact 
that its control was placed within the framework of the national 
government. This subject has become so commonplace that there 1s 
a tendency to dismiss it without relating its significance to the rise 
of commercial capitalism. During the first six decades of the eight- 
eenth century one of the key signs of economic maturation and of 
developing commercial capitalism was the increased specialization 
that occurred within the colonies. Each region—New England, the 
Middle Colonies, and the South—was producing commodities for 


market that were best suited to its resources. This specialization, 
among other things, stimulated intercolonial trade. When the Revo- 
lution placed its blessing upon this development by giving control 
of interstate commerce to the national government (the Articles 


*Byron Fairchild, Messrs. William Pepperrell: Merchants at Piscataqua (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1954). James B. Hedges, The Browns of Providence Plantations: Colonial 
Years (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 285-286, p. 306. Philip L, White, The Beekmans 
of New York (New York, 1956), pp. 441-530; Clarence L. Ver Steeg, Robert Morris, 
Revolutionary Financier (Philadelphia, 1954), ch. x. 


Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era (New York, 1938), 
passim. 
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of Confederation in allocating this power to the individual states 
were actually running counter to the colonial experience and, 

should be added, to reality) the consequences were so significant 
as to be almost incalculable. An unlimited, unfettered, internal mar- 
ket not only stimulated the fruition of commercial capitalism, but 
also laid down the basic pattern that was to provide an expanding 
market for the industrial America that would eventually emerge. 

The problem of money and money supply and its relation to 
economic development is a theme that runs through American 
history, but we still need an evaluation of the effect of the financial 
experience and policies of the Revolution upon the economic 
development of the nation. For a nation based upon a money 
economy, the mere act of transfer, shifting the financial problems 
from Britain to the United States, is obviously important for the 
direction of economic development, but scholars have yet to study 
the finances in this context. 

There are, however, other promising approaches, one of which 
could focus around the concept of an expanding economy. It is 
possible, for example, that the extensive use of paper money—far 
outreaching any colonial experience—stimulated general economic 
activity, although this thesis requires a more precise examination 
before it can be accepted. Moreover, a number of alert minds dur- 
ing these formative years explored the relationship between national 
credit and an expanded national economy—Peletiah Webster, 
Robert Morris, Gouverneur Morris, and Alexander Hamilton, to 
cite the most obvious. Stull another part of the story is the creation 
of commercial banks, made possible only by the act of Independ- 
ence. Although the Bank of North America, chartered in 1781, was 
first, it was quickly imitated by banks in Massachusetts and New 
York and plans were laid to create others. The critical role played 
by these institutions is a matter of record, particularly in their credit 
experience and their role in the expansion of the economy. With- 
out question, such ideas, practices, policies, and institutions in 
financial affairs—the result of the Revolution—played a significant 
role in the economic development of the period; indeed, it is pos- 
sible that careful study and analysis will find that not nearly enough 
stress has been pl: aced on their far reaching effects. 
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Another area requiring further research is manufactures.’ At 
first glance this plea may appear unnecessary, for numerous histo- 
rians assert that m: inufacturing was greatly extended, often support- 
ing such claims with some specific illustrations. What is overlooked, 
however, is how often historians are merely quoting each other. 
The few basic economic studies that have included a section on 
manufacturing—so far as the writer knows, no single monograph 
on manufacturing in the Revolution exists—are sadly in need of 
revision, In addition, scholars have failed to distinguish between an 
increase in production and an increase in total “plant” capacity, a 
crucial feature of the industrial expansion in the First and Second 
World Wars. It is logical to assume that the demand for guns, 
wagons, tents, clothing, and other articles brought an expansion in 
total productive capacity, but the evidence is not conclusive; nor 
is there so much as a well-informed estimate as to the degree of 
expansion. 

Another factor that remains virtually unnoticed is the expansion 
of foreign investments in the United States during and after the 
Revolution. Before independence, quite naturally, neither French 
nor Dutch capital was invested in American enterprise; almost 
immediately upon the outbreak of war, however, key figures in 
both countries appeared to exploit the opportunities opening up in 
the new nation. In France such great names as that of Chaumont 
were prominent; in Holland, the Willinks and the Van Stapenhorsts. 
Some of the investment was purely speculative. the “investments” 
in currency, for example. In other cases, it was geared to more 
lasting enterprises, such as the French financial backing given to 
several new commercial houses. It can also be assumed that foreign 
investment in American securities must have played some part in 
capital formation during this period, but there has not been so 
much as a scholarly guess as to how significant a part. More 
important, the question of British investment has been neglected. 


‘Ir is of interest to note that J. Franklin Jameson, The American Revolution 
Considered as a Social Movement (Princeton, 1926), spends an entire chapter on 
“Industry and Commerce? although it is difficult to see how he relates it directly to 
social change, except to state that the “Revolution brought ultimate benefit to 
the agriculture, the manufactures, and the commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica” (p. 114). The focus of this article, in contrast, is = those areas where the 


Revolution may have altered the direction or emphasis of economic development. 
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Leland Jenks’s fine study of the migration of British capital to the 
United States begins too late to throw much light on the Revolu- 
tionary epoch, with the result that our information is less than 
sketchy for the prewar as well as the immediate postwar period. 
Although historians have not given the entire subject of foreign 
investment its due, and in consequence we cannot speak of the 
results with confidence, it most certainly is an area of almost 
limitless possibilities. 

Another promising approach, but one that has attracted little 
attention, is to use material normally discussed in terms of social 
history. The abolition of primogeniture and entail is a case in point. 
In most discussions the social consequences of these acts are 
emphasized: making the stratification produced by a set land system 
more flexible and thereby encouraging democratization. Seldom, if 
ever, is the abolition of primogeniture and entail considered in terms 
of its economic impact, a perspective of equal, if not greater, 
importance. To encourage a flexible land system where more 
efficient producers using up-to-date techniques can thrive, in 
contrast to a static system that settles for the status quo, is surely a 
matter of some importance. Indeed, it is instructive that historians 
have recently discovered that the abolition of primogeniture and 
entail in Virginia had minor social significance and that support for 
this act was more universal than had been assumed.'* It might well 
be another way of saying that these acts were more important for 
economic than for social results. More study is needed before a final 
conclusion can be drawn, but it is evident that a number of topics 
customarily considered in a social context will be rewarding avenues 
of exploration for the historian evaluating the economic conse- 
quences of the Revolution. 

In fact, the number of essential questions requiring answers that 
only a thorough investigation can provide ts a bit overwhelming. 
Historians have acknowledged that recent depressions, that of the 
1930's in particular, have brought about some profound changes, but 
they have yet to appraise the lasting effect of the immediate post- 
war depression upon the course of economic development. Histor- 

124 choice example is to trace the increasing firmness with which this new thesis 


is accepted in the works of Irving Brant, Dumas Malone, and Nathan Schachner 
on Madison and Jefferson respectively. 
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ians have written about the rise of the port of Baltimore, when the 
British blockade of Philadelphia brought new opportunities to its 
Maryland neighbor, but they have yet to assess the total effect of 
the Revolution upon the marketing centers of the new nation, 
including New York City. Historians have noted the decline of 
fisheries in New F. ngland, the change that took place in whaling, 
and the move from the outports of Massachusetts to Boston, yet 
they have been slow to determine whether or not the economy of 
one region of the nation received a more durable impress from 
the Revolution than did the others. Historians talk about American 
society’ with confidence, but they have never asked whether it 
contained within itself certain special characteristics that would 
decisively determine the course of economic life in the New Nation. 

These considerations re-emphasize not only the importance of the 
theme but also the vast number of questions that will need to be 
asked—and, if possible, answered—if we are to assess the full impact 
of the Revolution. Although this article is merely an introduction 
rather than a sma and any conclusions are, at best, tentative, the 
evidence concerning the economic consequences of the Revolution 
is impressive. It is entirely possible that when scholars have com- 
pleted their investigations, they will conclude that the American 
Revolution is of greater importance for its economic Consequences, 
where the surface has scarcely been scratched, than for its social 
consequences, where the research in the Revolution has been 
concentrated in recent decades. ‘To use the celebrated phrase of that 
pioneer in the field, J. Franklin Jameson, as a model, a phrase that 
has made scholars acutely conscious of the social aspects of the 
Revolution—the time seems overdue for historians to recognize 
and develop the idea of “The American Revolution Considered as 
an Economic Movement?’ 





The Salem Puritans in the “Free Aire 
of a New World” 


By Larzer Zire 


I His Emancipation of Massachusetts, Brooks Adams was severely 
critical of the learned clergymen who for two centuries had 
been the chief historians of the Puritan commonwealth.' He con- 
tended that from Mather to Palfrey they were the promoters of a 
vested interest and as such frequently made the worse appear the 
better cause. Modern students have agreed with Adams and, by 
giving sympathetic attention to the long neglected outcries of 
persecuted sectaries, unfranchised settlers, and critical royal officers, 
they have destroyed many of the myths of religious and civil liberty 
which the historical champions of American Puritanism wove 
around the founders of Massachusetts.* The gross result of this 
critical re-examination of the history of Massachusetts is, certainly, 
a fuller and more accurate knowledge of what transpired in that 
seventeenth-century colony. But a law of compensation is operat- 
ing. While the rationalizations with which the learned clergymen 
excused specific instances of arbitrary law and religious persecution 
have been refuted, a basic inconsistency of the church establishment 
which even the champions were unable to gloss is accepted by 
modern students as being compatible with principle. 

The two parts of this inconsistency are the fidelity to the Church 
of England which the founders of Massachusetts Bay frequently 
professed, and the opposing church polity which they established. 
These found a studied resolution in Perry Miller’s Orthodoxy in 
Massachusetts, a resolution which is now generally accepted doc- 

‘After ag OSE in chapter I, that the principle of appeal to the British judi- 
ciary was firmly established in all colonies of the Ikmpire, Adams goes on to point 
out, especially in chapter VI, that the histories of Drs. Dexter, Palfrey, and Ellis are 
erroneously founded on the notion that the company had exclusive ownership of the 
soil. He analyzes the cases of misconduct against Massachusetts which these historians 
“carefully collected” and concludes that the “reverend historians of the theocracy” 
failed to prove their contentions. Rather, he maintains, the persecutions of the state 


were “due to the bigotry and greed of power of a despotic priesthood” (Boston, 
1910), pp. 306, 310. 


“h.g., Vernon L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind (New York, 1927); and James 
Iruslow Adams, The Founding of New England (Boston, 1921). 
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trine. But it is worthwhile to re-examine the evidence, because 
there is good reason to conclude that if the learned clergymen were 
naive in their inability to disguise what they considered to be a 
failing in their ancestors, subsequent research does not convincingly 
point in the opposite direction, 

The event around which the seeming discordance between 
practice and principle centers is the founding of the church at 
Salem in August 1629. This was the first church established in 
Massachusetts Bay, and here for the first time the Puritans were 
able to present their attitude toward the home church in actions 
rather than in words. The actions they took were startling. No 
one was recognized as a member of the church except he who was 
willing to swear to its covenant, regardless of his good standing in 
the Church of England. No one was recognized as an officer in 
the church except he who was elected and ordained by the congre- 
gation, regardless of the previous service and ordination he may 
have had in the Church of England. No church officers were recog- 
nized other than pastor, teacher, and ruling elder; the latter two had 
no distinct counterpart in the Church of England.” 

Such a form of church government, of course, did not mesh 
smoothly with the loyalty to the Church of England which the 
congregation professed, a loyalty signalized by the famous remark 
of its teacher, Francis Higginson, ‘ ‘We do not go to New-England 
as Separatists from the Church of England; though we cannot but 
separate {rom the Corruptions in it?* ‘Yo the unsophisticated 
observer it appeared that a great deal more than “Corruptions” 
had been removed from the church. The Puritans here seemed to 
be behaving like unprincipled school children, saying one thing to 
be released from the house, doing another once out of parental 
sight. The expl: ination offered by the clerical historians can be fairly 
represented in this passage from Thomas Wentworth Higginson: 


There are few things more curious in religious history than the 
promptness ith which the Massachusetts Bay ‘Puritans, once upon the 
soil of a new continent, threw off the whole EF nglish system of church 


organization, “Not a fragment of hierarchical order found a place in the 


Nathaniel Morton, New England’s Memorial (Boston, 1826), pp. 143-149. 


‘Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (London, 1702), Il, 74. 
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fabric of the New England churches”;® and Francis Higginson, who 
claimed that he and his friends did not “go to New England as separa- 
tists from the Church of England,’ at once became practically a sepa- 
ratist himself, without a trace of intermediate hesitation. Dr. Palfrey 
thinks that the mere experience of a six weeks’ voy age may have w holly 
changed the mental attitude of those who endured its ordeal... . Un- 
questionably the visits of men from the Plymouth Colony, w he were 
already separatists, had an influence on the action of the men at 
Massachusetts Bay." 


Higginson then goes on to bolster his contention about Plymouth 
influence. He cites the correspondence which. Salem’s governor 
John Endicott engaged in with William Bradford, governor of 
Plymouth, in 1629. In it, Endicott signified to Bradford that he was 
“satisfied touching your judgments of the ourward form of God’s 
worship, Higginson points out that Ralph Smith, a separatist 
minister, came to America on the Talbot with Francis Higginson 
and must have had discourse with him, and that the medically 
skilled deacon of the Plymouth church, Samuel Fuller, was called 
to Salem by Endicott before the establishment of the church and 
there proffered spiritual as well as physical advice. The conclusion 
he reaches, however unhappily, is that the Puritans’ social and intel- 
lectual inferiors at Plymouth had succeeded in bringing them to 
separation within a half- year of their leaving England with other 
purposes in mind and other promises made. 

With such an interpretation in general acceptance, Perry Miller, 
wm Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, offered his explanation of the turn- 
about, insisting that it was, indeed, no turnabout at all. Recognizing 
the establishment of the Salem church as a crucial moment in New 
England history, he examined the notion that the Salem assembly 
was the result of Plymouth influence. 


If this be true, then indeed how can we have much respect for the 
intellectual development of these people when they did not seem to 
know where they stood or what they wanted, when the determination of 
their gravest problem lay at the chance mercy of a medical visit from 
Deacon Fuller? But if, on the other hand, the action at Salem can be seen 


to be the outcome of a long and matured program, the deliberate 
, 
Palfrey, 1, 298 | Higginson’s note]. 


‘Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Life of Francis Higginson (New York, 1891), 
pp. 76-77. 
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achievement of an objective deliberately sought after, then the religious 
history of the Massachusetts Colony is seen in an entirely different light. 
Then we need a new interpretation, which, in explaining the founding 
of the church of Salem and the other early churches, will not have to 
take refuge in citing the mystical declaration of Scotch Bailtie that “the 
free aire of a new world” suddenly inspired the settlers to cast off the 
shackles of episcopacy." 


Professor Miller then offered his now familiar interpretation which 
distinguished the intellectual testators of the Bay (e.g., William 
Ames) from those of Plymouth (e.g., John Robinson) sO as to 
identify “the actual inheritance of John Cotton and his colleagues” 
and show that this inheritance was what was put into practice at 
Salem. Hlowever superior this explanation may seem to the 
unsophisticated, one might almost say embarrassed, explanation 
represented by Higginson, a closer look at the evidence will indicate 
that it does not deal satisfactorily with those elements of the Salem 
church founding which Robert Baillie ironically, not mystically, 
attributed to the “free aire of a new world? and John Gorham 
Palfrey puzzledly assigned to the “mere experience of a six weeks’ 
voyage. 

Baillie’s work, A Dissuasive from the Errours Of the Time, was 
published in 1645 as part of the grand debate among the parhia- 
mentary forces on the form of church polity to be established in 
I ngland upon their civil success. Arguing on behalf of Presbyteri- 
anism—an indication that his problem was not, as Professor Miller 
indicates, what made the settlers “cast off the shackles of episco- 
pacy’ * but rather whether the form with which they were to replace 
the shackles was valid—Baillie attempted to show the error of 
Independency or Congregationalism. This form, he admitted, was 
advanced not by the most numerous but certainly by the most 
respectable band of adherents outside of Presbyterianism, He con- 


tended, however, that it was nothing but separatism poorly 
disguised. 


‘Orthodoxy in Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1933), p. xii. 


Sn Phe Rise o} Puritanism New York, 1938), pp. 177-178, William Haller justly 
indicates the limits of the influence of individual sects on the development of 
society in England. As will be seen, the circumstances surrounding the establishment 


of the Salem church suggest that Professor Haller’s proposition is also valid when 
applied to American Puritanism. 
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Master Robinson did derive his way to his separate Congregation at 
Leyden, a part of them did carry it over to Plymouth in New-England; 
here Master Cotton did take it up, and transmit it from thence to Master 
Thomas Goodwin, who did help to propagate it to sundry others.” 


In assessing these allegations, Professor Miller goes to Cotton's 
reply to Baillie in which Cotton states, 
The particular visible Church of a Congregation to be the first subject 
of the power of the Keyes, we received by the light of the Word from 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Baynes, and Dr. Ames.'” 
This reinforces his contention that the theory behind the establish- 


ment of the Salem church had for some time prior to that been in 
existence and that 


. it is utterly inconceivable that so completely Congregational a cere- 
mony could have been enacted by these people merely because Deacon 
Fuller bent a headstrong man like Endecott, or suddenly converted two 
able ministers like Skelton and Higginson to a Separatist way of think- 
ing, and it is nothing short of absurd to conclude that all later churches 
in Massachusetts followed the lead of Salem like so many sheep.'! 


However, if we return to Baillie we find a piece of evidence 
submitted in support of his contention which is not dealt with by 
Professor Miller. Baillie tells us that John Cotton, with whose 
inheritance Professor Miller is concerned, wrote from Boston, 
England, in 1630 to Samuel Skelton, minister of the Salem church, 
In his letter Cotton admonished Skelton for refusing communion 
to all who did not enter into the particular covenant of the Salem 
church. He made it clear that the only basis he saw for so complete 
a repudiation of the home church was the acceptance of the tenets 


of the Plymouth separatists, and these tenets, Cotton further 
indicated, he believed to be erroneous. 


Your change hath sprung from New-Plymouth men; whom though | 
much esteem as godly loving Christians; yet their Grounds, which for 
this Tenent they received from Master Robinson doe not satisfie me.'* 
*Robert Baillie, A Dissuasive from the Errours Of the Time (London, 1645), p. §4. 
John Cotton, The Way of Congregational Churches Cleared (London, 1648), 
Pp. 13. 


‘Miller, Orthodoxy, p. 131 


'2Baillie, A Dissuasive, pp. 55, 65. The only other commenter who seems to have 
taken notice of this letter is Joseph B. Felt in his The ecclesiastical history of New 
England (Boston, 1855), but this work, crammed with out-of-the-way facts, has 
been ignored of late because of the obvious prejudices of its author. 
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The significance wz this letter is apparent. By 1630, Cotton was, 
of course, an experienced hand at nonconformity. He had read 
such haiiane nonconformists as Ames, Parker, and Bay nes, and had 
nonconformist friends such as Hildersam, Preston, and Chaderton."’ 
While these contacts led to his identifying an inner group within 
his English congregation and holding a purified form of worship 
with them, they obviously did not supply him with grounds for 
the extreme practices of Salem. His remark in response to Baillie 
written fifteen years after the founding of the Salem church, which 
Miller cites, indicates his reasons for ceasing to conform, but it is 
certainly inadequate to explain where Salem derived its polity. We 
must cither conclude that John Cotton in 1630 was not representa- 
tive of the principles of nonconformity or we must suspect that 
Plymouth influence and the 3,000 miles of ocean between Cape 
Ann and Gravesend, in short, “the free aire of a new world? had, 
indeed, played their part. In view of Cotton’s leading position with 
the nonconformists, a position which led him to be selected as the 
preacher of the last sermon Winthrop’s expedition heard within 
sight of English soil, the latter alternative ts the valid one. 

Later events strikingly confirm this suspicion. In the first years 
after Winthrop’s settlement, Boston and the other churches had 
difficulties with the neighboring Salem church in keeping with the 
tenor of Cotton’s 1630 letter. The practice of several ministers 
from different churches of debating a point of Scripture among 
themselves at scheduled meetings was challenged by Samuel 
Skelton, pastor of Salem, and Roger Williams, who had lately 
arrived at Salem from Plymouth but held no office. They both 
feared, as Winthrop notes in his Journal, that such a practice was 
the seed of a superintendency over the churches.'' Surely, this is 
separatism with a vengeance. 


Winthrop records additional important facts. This same Roger 


Laurence Chaderton, who had appeared before King James at Hampton Court 
in 1604 to urge unsuccessfully the granting of church reforms, was head of 
Fimmanuel College during Cotton’s residence there. John Norton, in his Memoir 
of Cotton, deseribes Cotton's influence in converting John Preston to Puritanism. 
Cotton's friendship for Arthur Hildersam can be appreciated by reading his 
preface to Hildersam’s Lectures upon the Forth of lobn (London, 1629). 


“John Winthrop, Journal 1630-1649, ed. James Kendall Hosmer (New York, 
1go8), 1, 112-113 
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37 
Williams, prior to his Plymouth sojourn, had been elected teacher 

of Salem to replace the late Francis Higginson. His election had 
been called into question by the court which informed Endicott 
that Williams had earlier refused to join the Boston church because 
the members would not “make a public declaration of their 
repentance for having communion with the churches of England, 
while they lived there?’ This joined with Williams’s peculiar views 
on the role of the magistrate in the commonwealth, the court felt, 
disqualified him from serving in Salem as well as in Boston. But 
Salem stood by Williams until his voluntary removal to Plymouth, 
and upon his return in 1634, although the ‘Salem members did not 

call him to office, they allowed him to prophesy. Boston felt Wil- 

liams’s influence not only through his attacks on the ministerial 
meetings and his political views, but also through his singular 
reading of the Scriptures. Williams had, for instance, convinced the 
women of Salem to wear veils, and had done such a thorough job 
of justifying this procedure by interpretation of the Old ‘Testament 
that Endicott publicly ch: allenged C ‘otton on the point while visiting 
Boston." 

Thus, it is evident that there was a church organization in Salem 
unlike that envisaged by the English nonconformists, and that this 
form was followed in a spirit: so independent as to warrant the 
term separatist. John Cotton can again serve to illustrate the point. 
In 1636 he journeyed to Salem to deliver a sermon which was 
peculiarly appropriate for the audience, for in it he confessed that 
he had been in error in opposing the Salem notion that a Christian 
must subscribe to the covenant of a particular church even though 
he had been pure in his former affiliations.’ Reversing the stand he 


had taken in his letter to this congregation’s pastor some seven 
years earlier, he said that a more diligent perusal of the Word had 
revealed to him the necessity of a church covenant before there 
could be a true church. Since the Word, as well as Parker, Baynes, 
and Ames, had been available to Cotton long before his American 
settlement and had been influential in molding his nonconforming 


'Tbid., p. 62. 
'“Tbid., p. 120. 


'7John Cotton, A sermon preached by the Reverend Mr. John Cotton deliver’d at 
Salem, 1636 (Boston, 1713). 
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practices, the question is, What caused Cotton to change his 
interpretation of his authorities? 

It would be sophistical to reply that John Cotton, regarded by 
contemporaries and historians as the leading ecclesiastical mind in 
Massachusetts Bay, had of a sudden in the quiet of his study 
detected a theoretical error in the conclusions he had drawn from 
his previous scholarship, Rather the answer lies in the fact that 
Salem church was a practical success in defiance of the home 
church and that, therefore, the cautious policy of the English 
nonconformists was now superfluous. The authorities, like many 
other authorities, were sufficiently ambiguous to allow of a rein- 
terpretation which would square them with practice, and Cotton, 
the master interpreter, was doing just that. Salem was a separatist 
establishment in all save name, but it was a successful establishment 
and was, therefore, made respectable after the fact by Cotton’s 
clothing it in the mantle of nonconforming principle. 

‘That separatist influence had a great deal to do with the Salem 
system was well understood by Cotton. As if fearing that he would 
be granting sanction to an undisguised pursuit of separatist ways, a 
course for which the Salemites had evinced a dangerous predilec- 
tion, he concluded his sermon by cautioning, 


1 am marvellously afraid of a Separation from Churches upon any 
breach of duty; they who do Separate from such causes, think they are 
sprinkled w ith the water of Separation: but believe it they are Separated 
from Christ Jesus if they so live and dye." 


What other conclusion could Robert Baillie draw from his vantage 
point in 1645 but that John Cotton had changed his mind because 
of the situation he found in America?'’ And to what could the 
situation he found be attributed if not to the main factor which 
interposed between the theory he and his associates held and the 
practice they established—the influence of the Plymouth church? 
When it is acknowledged that the foregoing establishes just 


'*Ibid., pp. 39-40. 


‘Baillie, of course, was engaged in a political struggle, and had no special induce- 
ment to be either accurate or fair when describing the activities of his American 
brethren. He obviously exaggerated this particular point, and thereby obscured 
real differences between Plymouth and Boston. However, other evidence, as will 
be seen, justifies the validity of his basic conclusion. 
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grounds for seriously considering Plymouth influence as an impor- 
tant factor in the founding of the church of Salem in 1629, the 
details which for over a century led historians to believe that this 
was a fact regain their former importance. The Salem church was 
gathered in August 1629, but in the preceding May, before the 
arrival of Skelton and Higginson, Endicott was already in corre- 
spondence with William Bradford of Plymouth thanking him for 
lending Fuller’s medical services and assuring him that Fuller had 
satisfied him 


. touching your judgment of the outward form of God’s worship, it 
is, as far as I ¢an yet gather, no other than is warranted by the evidence 
of truth, and the same which I have professed and maintained ever since 
the Lord in mercy revealed himself unto me.’ 


Governor Endicott, then, apparently was not at the “chance mercy 
of a medical visit from Deacon Fuller” as Professor Miller would 
have it. Erratic as Fuller’s subsequent visits may have been, Endicott 
exchanged views with him at an important time, a time when he 
was struggling to find the outward forms which would appropri- 
ately clothe his inward convictions. When the church was gathered 
three months after Fuller’s visit, William Bradford journeyed to it 
to extend the right hand of fellowship and that hand was ck: asped. 
With regard to the paradox of Fuller’s ability to bend “a head- 
strong man like Endecott? which Professor Miller finds inconceiv- 
able, closer attention should be paid to the direction in which 
Endicott was headstrong. It indeed would be inconceivable that 
Endicott could be led back to Presbyterianism or Episcopalianism, 
but it is entirely possible that he would favor a form of extreme 
Congregationalism once acquainted with it. In addition to his letter 
to Bradford, the record of Endicott’s career offers ample evidence 
of his low resistance to hasty and radical actions in the first decade 
of his settlement: he actively supported Roger Williams against 
the other magistrates;*' he publicly challenged John Cotton on his 


interpretation of the sc riptural passages concerning women Ww caring 


20Morton, Memorial, Pp 144. 


*1Winthrop records Endicott’s withdrawal of support from Williams under the 
date April 30, 1635. This was well over a year after Williams had entered upon his 
second Salem residence. I, 149. 
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veils;** he sent the conservative Brownes packing to England when 
they insisted on conforming with the established church;*’ and he 
defaced the English ensign at a time when good relations with the 
crown were essential.”* 

None of the knowledge now available about the pastor and the 
teacher ordained at that important church gathering contradicts 
the thesis that this event showed marked separatist tendencies in 
contradiction of the participants’ earlier professions. Little is known 
of Samuel Skelton’s English career, but it is known that he had 
ministered to Endicott in England and that the two were friends.*° 
It is known that he joined Roger Williams in opposing the ministe- 
rial Scripture meetings which indicates a tendency toward extreme 
Congregationalism out of keeping with nonconformist thought as 
represented by Cotton. Francis Higginson died within a year of 
his settlement. [fe may have been more closely tied to the noncon- 
formists’ English expressions than were Endicott or Skelton—he 
was a close friend of Arthur Hildersam who wrote against the 
separatists” —but there is no record of his having opposed the church 
form. And once the church was so gathered he was so studious of 
reformation along its lines that he corresponded with Elder 
Brewster of Plymouth and guided his procedure in admitting his 
son to church membership by that correspondence.” 

It is also pertinent to note that when the Boston church was 
founded it concluded its business by a unanimous vote of the 
congregation. Similar business in Salem was concluded by a 
majority vote. Salem’s procedure was more democratic, more like 
Plymouth’s. Boston’s unanimity was, of course, achieved by the 
elders’ preparing matters beforehand so that the congregation was 
required only to acquiesce. 


2 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 120 
“Morton, Memorial, pp. 147-148. 
“Winthrop, Journal, I, 147, 149-150. 


‘There is no DAB entry on Samuel Skelton. The known facts of his English 
career are listed in Sidney Perley’s The History of Salem Massachusetts (Salem, 
1924), I, 156-157 

‘Mather tells us of this friendship and the record of Higginson’s engagement to 
emigrate notes Hildersam’s approbation of the company’s selection of his friend. 


‘*Morton, Memorial, pp. 148-149. 
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The foregoing discussion disputes Perry Miller’s contention that 
the establishment of the first church in Massachusetts Bay was an 
event relatively unrelated to the separatist form which had preceded 
it to the shores of New FE Ngland; that it was a practical embodiment 
of a theory which had been carefully matured beforehand.** The 
simple conjectures of the clerical historians, it appears, are more 
accurate, But there is no intention here to dispute the valuable 
thesis that a distinction must be made between the tradition of 
nonconformity and the tradition of separatism. Once the distinction 
is appreciated, however, it must not be so insisted upon that one 
loses sight of the fact that the differences which appeared large and 
crucial under the immediate eyes of the bishops diminished greatly 
when the Salem settlers found themselves on a shore which was 
all-forbidding save for the band of Englishmen fifty miles to the 
south, who, after all, did seem to believe as they themselves did and 
actually had succeeded in establishing a working ecclesiastical 
system. 

Just as Salem was influenced by Plymouth, so Boston and the 
other early churches were influenced by Salem, although with the 
arrival of prominent men like John Cotton and Thomas Hooker 


the young establishment was knit more closely to existing theory. 


Nevertheless, an occasion such as Cotton’s 1636 Salem sermon is a 
reminder that even the greatest men had to some extent to fit into 
what they found prospering, even though the details were little 
dreamed of in E ngland. Indeed, the crystallization of polity repre- 
sented by the Cambridge Platform is not so much an example of 
how a theory was embodied in practice as it is an example of how a 
practice gave definite shape to an ambiguous theory. 

While remindful of Plymouth’s individual tradition, students of 


The modern sectarian historian is concerned with running the lines of his 
peculiar people back as far as possible, and he is prone to define as special to the sect 
characteristics which are, at best, variations upon those common to the whole 
Puritan movement. His particular temptation is to claim for his own sect a priority 
in advocating ideas of democracy or toleration which is of little significance and an 
influence which is at best difficult to establish. A juster perspective shows the 
individual sect to have been less influential than the sects as a whole and the sects 
as a whole to have been chiefly noteworthy as exaggerated expressions of aspects 
of Puritanism which had the greatest signific ance for the future development of 
society at large” (Haller, op. cit., pp. 177-178). Although “democracy or toleration” 
are not the precise issues which surround the founding of Salem church, the appli 
cability of Professor Haller’s statements to American Puritanism is clear. 
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New England history would do well to return again to a recog- 
nition of Plymouth’s influence in the far more prosperous ecclesi- 
astical establishment of Massachusetts Bay. Salem in 1629 provides 
the link, a link that held so fast that in 1643 Richard Mather could 
say, 

... for ought we know there is no materiall point, either in constitution, 
or government, wherein the Churches in N.E, (viz. In the bay, in the 


jurisdiction of Plymouth, at Connectacute, and Quilipiake) do not 
observe the same course.*® 


29Richard Mather, Church-Government and Church-Covenant Discussed (Lon- 
don, 1643), p. 82. 





Acquisitions 


February 16—May 15, 1957 


N ORDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 

Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


E.NGuisH History AND LIreRATURE 

Fifteen additional titles to the Library’s holdings of English 
books before 1641 have been recorded since the last report. One of 
the most interesting is Hymnus Tabaci (London, 1626), the first 
English edition of a poem in praise of tobacco by Raphael Thorius, 
a French physician who practiced in London, The first edition of 
this work was published in Leyden in 1625. The poem circulated 
in England in manuscript at a time a tobacco was being 
denounced by James I. Another addition in this field is A Newe 
Anatomie of whole man, aswell of his body, as of his Soule (Lon- 
don, 1576), by John Woolton, bishop of Exeter. Only one other 
copy of this title is recorded. The first English translation of 
Certaine Selected Epistles of S. Hierome (Paris, 1630) has also 
been recently acquired, translated by Henry Hawkins, 4 member 
of the minor E nglish nobility who became a Jesuit priest. 

New uitles in the Wing, or 1641-1700, period have been many 
and varied, A valuable addition to the collection of early English 
science is Robert Boyle’s New Experiments Physico-Mechanicall, 
Touching the Spring of the Air (Oxford, 1660), the first edition of 
one of Boyle’s most important works in the field of physics. It 
lacks the folding plate, which is, however, present in the Library’s 
copy of the second edition. Another addition in the field of science 
is Vincent Wing’s Astronomia instaurata (London, 1656), in 
which he attempts to explain the whole field of astronomy. The 
Friends presented the Library with a beautiful copy of David 
Loggan’s Oxonia Illustrata (Oxford, 1675), bound with his 
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Cantabrigia Illustrata (Cambridge, 1690). These two works provide 
excellent examples of copper engraving of the time. Two titles 
relating to the Commonwealth, but printed after the Restoration, 
are recent purchases. The first is an eight-page pamphlet with the 
title A Catalogue of the Names of so many of those Commissioners 
as sate and sentenced the late King Charles to Death (London, 
1660). The second, by James Heath, 1s Flagellum: or the Life Birth 
Death, and Burial, of O. Cromwel the late Usurper (London, 1679), 
a somewhat less than objective portrait of the Protector. 

Two new medical works of this same period have strengthened 
the Library’s already fine holdings in this field. The first is A Sure 
Guide; or, The Best and Nearest Way to Physick and Chyrurgery 
(London, 1671), the third English edition translated from a French 
work by Jean Riolan and first printed in 1648. Observations 
Medicae (London, 1676), written by Thomas Sydenham, an 

English soldier and, later, physician, is notable for its desc ription of 
a treatment for the plague and for an account of the gout, from 
which Sydenham suffered. 

In a less serious vein, the Library has acquired an unlisted fourth 
edition of an anonymous work entitled The Gentleman’s New 
Jockey (London, 1700), on the breeding, training, and care of 
horses, originally issued in 1687. 

























Additions in the field of eighteenth- century history and litera- 
ture are also numerous, An interesting item Is a broadside, “The 
Assize of Bread, As it is Set by the Court for the City and Liberty 
of Westminster, on Thursday the 14th day of July, 1726) which 
states the exact weight that the variously priced loaves should have. 
For example, a white penny loaf must weigh 7 ounces, 12 drams, 
and a wheat loaf 11 ounces, 9 drams. 

One of the most readable travel books of the eighteenth century 
was Arthur Young’s Travels in France, first printed in Bury St. 

Edmunds in 1792. The Library recently received a fine copy of 
the first edition of this work from Katherine C. Watson, a member 
of the Friends. 

Mrs. James R. Page presented the Library with three early 
English cookbooks. The first in point of interest and date is the 
first edition of Elizabeth Raffald’s The Experienced English House- 
keeper (Manchester, 1769). Mrs. Raffald’s well-written work was 
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very popular, going through thirteen authorized and twenty-three 
pirated editions in thirty-seven years. Mrs, Page’s second gift was a 
copy of the thirteenth edition printed in London in 1806. The third 
volume was a copy of W. A. Henderson’s The Housekeeper’s 
Instructor (London, 1805). 


AMERICAN Hisrory AND LrreRATURE 


A rare broadside, printed in London in 1659 from a Boston 
edition of that same year, reveals that religious persecution from 
which the Puritans of Massachusetts fled was soon evident in their 
own colony at Boston. The Library recently purchased A Declara- 
tion Of The General Court O; The Massachusets Holden at Boston 
in New-England, October 18, 1659. Concerning The execution of 
two Quakers, The two Quakers were executed for returning to 
Boston after being warned and banished from the colony. Curiously 
enough, no copy of the original Boston printing has apparently 
survived. 

The Friends presented the Library with a copy of John Overton’s 
A new and most Exact map of America (London, 1670), beauti- 
fully colored. The map shows all of South America and all but the 
very northern part of North America. California is of course shown 


as an island, with this further interesting note on its cartography 
printed on the map: “This California was in times past thought to 
beene a part of ye Continent and so made in all maps but by further 
discoveries was found to be an Hand long 1700 leagues.’ 


An account of one of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s expeditions to 
find the fabled Northwest Passage is carefully detailed in a House 
of Commons report dated 1745 which the Library recently 
acquired, The expedition, commanded by a Captain Christopher 
Middleton with the ships Furnace and Discovery, suggested very 
strongly a continuous waterway across North America in the 
vicinity of latitude 65° 

North Americ a, A Descriptive Poem. Representing The Voyage 
To America (London, 1757), by William Donaldson, dedicated to 
the earl of Loudon, commander of the English forces in America, 
describes his voyage to this country. It is an especially desirable 
acquisition since the Loudon papers have been for years a valuable 
part of the manuscript collections in the Library. 
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The Library's collection of eighteenth-century printed treaties 
with various Indian tribes is one of the finest known. Recently the 
Friends purchased for the Library a lot of sixteen different 
nineteenth-century treaties with various western Indian tribes to 
complement the earlier collection, Three important guides for early 
travelers and emigrants have been acquired. George Temple’s 
American Tourists Pocket Companion (New York, 1812) is a 
careful description of the watering places in New York including 
Saratoga, Ballston, and Lake George. For those who cared to 
gamble, the guide has several ruled pages at the end for keeping a 
record of the amounts won or lost at cards. William Williams’s The 
Stage, Canal, And Steamboat Register (Utuca, N.Y. 1830) was 
published with a map of New York State. The copy acquired by 
the Library, bound in green morocco, is small enough for the 
pocket. Tapscott’s Emigrants Travelling Guide Through Canada 
(New York, 1844) is a much more ambitious work. Distances, 
times, fares, and express charges are listed for all points in the 
United States as far west as St. Louis. 

One of the early important western fiction titles just purchased 
is a copy of Charles W. Webber’s Old Hicks The Guide (New 
York, 1888), a thrilling account of adventures in Texas with the 
Texas Rangers. A small but important pamphlet relating to the 
cattle industry in California announces the first sale in California of 
a herd of twelve Devon bulls, cows, and calves to be offered at 
auction in San Francisco on April 19, 1860. The herd was imported 
from Lorain County, Ohio. To the Library’s collection of Confed- 
crate imprints twenty-three new titles have been added, consisting 
of various acts and laws passed by the Confederate States Congress 
for the better prosecution of the war. 

American political history records the rise and fall of many 
small parties devoted to special causes. The Principles of the People’s 
Protection Party (St. Louis, 1881), a small pamphlet recently 
acquired, includes a plan for a ship canal from Fort Benton to 
Walla Walla, Washington, with a tunnel through the Continental 
Divide to connect the head waters of the Missouri: and Columbia 
rivers. A San Francisco pamphlet three years earlier, entitled The 
Workingmen’s Party of California, describes the rise and progress 
of Denis Kearney’s party to drive the Chinese from California. 
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The social life of Carson City, Nevada, is delightfully described 
in the columns of a little paper entitled the Carson Press, recently 
purchased 1 in a run of some eighty numbers (1892-1893). A second 
Nevada item is a valuable record of the famous gold strike in 

Goldfield in the first decade of the twentieth century. It is the 
1907 directory of Goldfield and surrounding area, containing a 
history as w ell as advertisements of the i important business houses. 

One interesting manuscript diary purchased from the Max 
Farrand Travel Fund recounts the trip of one Thomas Hislap in 
1850 from Liverpool to New York, then by steamboat to Albany, 
and by canal boat and steamboat again to Milwaukee. Another 
important manuscript addition is a series of 133 letters, forty-eight 
written between 1865 and 1876 by Bayard ‘Taylor to Charles M. 
Jones, with eighty-three loners of Jones during the same period. 
The letters are primarily devored to ‘Taylor’s advice to Jones, 
criticisms of each other’s writings, and the exchange of religious 
views. The correspondence was the gift of Dr. Bayard Hale Jones, 
son of Charles M. Jones. 


Prints AND DRAWINGS 


The Friends presented the Library with a beautiful copy of 


Joseph Nash’s Views of the Interior and Exterior of Windsor 
Castle (London, 1848), illustrated with twenty-five highly colored 
lithographs. The plates are carefully drawn as to detail and present 
a splendid picture of that royal palace during Victoria’s reign. 


PRINTING AND THE Grapuic Arts 

From the fund established in memory of Henry O. Wheeler, 
first president of the Friends, the L ibrary has purchased another of 
the books written and printed by Dard Hunter, Papermaking by 
Hand in India (New York, 1939). This increases the Library’s 
holdings of Dard Hunter books to eleven titles. 

Two important source books in the literature of lithography were 
welcome additions. The first is a rare early French manual entitled 
Notice sur la Lithographie (Dijon, 1818), by F Mairet. In two 
volumes is a general work edited by John Dougall, entitled The 
Cabinet of the Arts (London, 1821), containing a fine full-page 
engraving of a lithographic press. 
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Tue Arr GALLery 

The Art Gallery has recently acquired a portrait by Francis 
Wheatley (1747-1801) of Mrs, Ralph Winstanley Wood and her 
two daughters. It is signed with the artist’s initials and dated 1787. 
The painting is a well-known ex xample of Wheatley’s small-scale 
group portraiture, a phase of the artist’s work which has drawn 
high praise in recent years from such connoisseurs and critics as 
Sacheverell Sitwell and E. K. Waterhouse. Wheatley has been 
previously represented in the collection only through the popular 
genre prints “The Cries of London? The portrait of Mrs. Wood 
and her daughters is thus a particularly welcome addition, not only 
because it is an unusually fine example of Wheatley’s painting, but 
also because it displays a different side of the artist’s interests. 


Carey S. Buiss 
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Tue PLace Cattep Sespe: Tue Hisrory or A CALirornia RANCH, 
by Robert G. Cleland. Third Printing. 
Only five hundred copies of this tale of an historic California land 
_— will be available. Dr. Cleland tells of the customs, picturesque 
egal and political tangles, and the economic growth of a semi-wilder- 
ness into a prosperous community, from the time of Portola’s explora- 
tion in 176g to the present. 


Map, 120 pp., $4.00 August 


Nor Wisery Bur Too Wett: Suakesprare’s Love Tracepirs, by 
Franklin M. Dickey. 
From the viewpoint of Elizabethan ethics and aesthetics, Mr. Dickey 
reveals that love in Shakespeare is not always an ennobling passion as 
interpreted by Hegelians, but is often a source of ple asant ridicule as 


well as an instrument of violent destruction. Love might as ¢ easily lead 
to hell as to heaven. 


Index, 210 pp., $5.00 September 


AMERICAN Ficrion, 1851-1875. A Contripution TOWARD A Bib- 

LIOGRAPHY, by Lyle H. Wright. 
An ieatlas ible tool for libraries and scholars, this first truly compre- 
hensive listing of American fiction for the period continues Mr. 
Wright's highly acclaimed compilation for the years 1774-1850. The 
2,832 titles include novels, novelettes, romances, short stories, tall 
tales, allegories, and fictitious biographies and travels. The prose fic- 
tion of this quarter century reflects such momentous issues as the 
slavery question, the westward migration, and the woman’s rights 
movement. The frontispiece, “In the Stronghold? from T. S. Arthur's 


Woman to the Rescue, gives hint of the fascinating nature of the 
actual titles in this census, 


Title index, front., 424 pp., $7.50 October 


CaraLocur or WitttamM BiLake’s DRawtincs AND PAINTINGS IN THE 

Huntincron Lisrary, by C. H. Collins Baker, Enlarged and 

Revised by KR. R. Wark. Second Edition. 
Commemorating the William Blake centennial in 1957, the Hunting- 
ton Library offers a second edition of the Blake catalogue, with the 
addition of descriptions and illustrations of five items not included in 
the 1938 edition, Catalogue entries have been brought up to date, and 
a chronology has been added that correlates events in Blake’s life with 
the principal works of art and literature in the Huntington Library’s 
Blake collection. 


38 plates, 42 pp., $3.00 November 





SOME HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS IN 
EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


Lerrers OF Ropert Carter, 1720-1727. Edited by Louis B. Wright. The 
commercial interests of a Vi irginia gentleman. 


(1940) 153 pp., illus. — $2.50 


Laws AND Libertirs OF Massacnusetts, 1648. Edited by Max Farrand. 
(1929) 59 pp. $3.00 


JerrersONIAN America, Notes on the United States of America Col- 
lected in the Years 1805-6-7 and 11-12 by Sir Augustus John Foster, Bart. 
Edited by Richard Beale Davis. 


(1954) 360 pp. $6.00 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AMBROSE SERLE, SECRETARY TO Lorp Howe, 
1776-1778. Edited with an introduction by [ ‘dward H. ‘Tatum, Jr. 


(1940) 369 pp. $4.50 


THe Western Country IN 1793. Reports on Kentucky and Virginia by 
Harry Toulmin. Edited by Meren ‘Tinling and Godfrey Davies. 


(1948) 141 pp. $3.75 


E'ssAY UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ENGLISH PLANTATIONS ON THE 
ContTINENT OF AMERICA (1701). Edited by Louis B. Wright. An anony- 
mous Virginian’s proposals for liberty under the British crown, with 
two memoranda by William Byrd. 


(1945) 66 pp. $2.50 


First GENTLEMEN OF VIRGINIA, by Louis B. Wright. 
(1940, 1949) 373 pp. $5.00 


NEWES FROM THE New-Wortp. Edited by Louis B. Wright. 
(1946) 29 pp. $1.00 








‘Lo Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
crous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “)” for “i” “w” 
for “vv, etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be cialis 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

‘The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. | Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), 1, 38-43.| The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. | Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri?’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.| If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’ s name, |Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), 1, 55-57.| Fora work lacking pagination, use the 

signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3Y. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the pl: ice of public: ation. {F xample: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.| If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication, | Fxample: 
A Manual of Style, vith ed. (Chicago, 1949). | 


Beginning with the February 1958 number the Quarterly will pay the 
followi ing fees for materials published: 


Articles $35.00 

Notes and Documents $15.00 
Manuscripts should be addressed to: 

The Editor 

Huntington Library Quarterly 

HUNTINGTON Liprary AND Art GALLERY 

San Marino 9, California 
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